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“For the present, we take all labor for our province” is the 
bold legend on the banner Olive Schreiner holds aloft in “Woman 
and Labor.” It will, she asserts, take a few centuries of free 
women to determine whether or not there are special kinds of 
work for which women are peculiarly adapted or whether talents 
are distributed quite without regard to sex. 

Certainly with the first generation of “bond women” still at 
their desks it is too soon to say whether finance is a promising or 
a barren field. Since, however, women are just entering the pro- 
fession they might as well choose those phases of the work which 
are pleasantest. These I shall endeavor to point out, warning you 
right at the start that my work and associations have been so 
uncommonly happy that the whole realm of Wall Street seems 
to me a joyous, sunlit world. 

Finance, as a general term covering the handling of money, 
has many ramifications. My experience does not qualify me to 
speak about any of them except insurance, expert accounting, and 
banking, and of the last only in any detail. 

Insurance comes home to us in the person of the life insur- 
ance agent, that dreaded, persistent, unanswerable person who 
shames us into doing the duty we would rather neglect. His is 
the hardest kind of salesmanship—no samples to show, no profits 
to offer, no appeal except to those neglected triplets, thrift, pru- 
dence and unselfishness. And yet the field is overcrowded due 
to the independence of the work and to the fact that as yet no 
training is required, much as it is needed. This is a kind of work 
which can be fitted into the chinks of a married woman’s other 
duties and in the hands of a dignified, tactful woman it is a 
thoroughly dignified profession. 
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Insurance companies are legion, their business covering 
every type of risk whether of death, accident, illness, business 
failure, mishaps to automobiles, ships, freight, timber, etc. They 
employ thousands of women chiefly in clerical positions. They 
have been able to draw into their service men of the highest 
calibre and whenever women get ready to struggle up in this 
business there are plenty of positions worth striving for all the 
way up the line. A few women have striven and arrived. One 
of them, Victoria Searle, is assistant to the President of the Great 
Eastern Casualty Company. 

From my limited knowledge I should say that expert account- 
ing is a fascinating study but a hideous profession for any one 
with less than half gypsy blood. The resentment of each successive 
set of employees, the extreme accuracy required, the continual 
traveling, the overtime, make the average auditor about as nomadic 
as the gas man and as welcome as the dentist. Many of the 
larger banks and commercial concerns have permanent auditors or 
efficiency managers. Such positions are worth a woman’s while 
but like heaven are not gained at a single bound. 

The happiest expert accountant I know is Harriet B. Lowen- 
stein. She is Felix M. Warburg’s almonor responsible for investi- 
gating the numerous philanthropies to which he contributes and 
charged with finding more and better outlets for his generosity. 

3anking, finance in the more exact sense of providing money 
for enterprises, is carried on chiefly by commercial banks, invest- 
ment house and stock exchange houses. ‘Their functions often 
overlap but generalizing roughly banks lend money for ninety days 
or less. Investment houses purchase whole issues of bonds or 
stocks and retail them to investors who thus become the real 
lenders. Stock exchange houses execute orders to buy or sell 
such stocks and bonds as are listed on the exchanges, thus sup- 
plementing the work of the investment houses by maintaining a 
public market for the most popular of their issues. 

Once you penetrate beyond the stately door-keeper of any 
Wall Street office you will see that the actual work rests on a 
multitude of details or in other words provides a great number 
of positions. Let us see what they are like. 

In the banks the officers have a way of monopolizing the 
most interesting work and the pleasantest salaries. ‘They are the 
executives. There are not many women bank officers in New 
York but the country as a whole can boast of a very fair number. 

If you want to be sure of being spoken to deferentially at 
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all times and reverentially when money is tight, be the loan clerk 
of a bank. You will then, over the telephone, in a cold and 
haughty voice say “Yes”, “No”, “Only 75 per cent,” etc. as various 
stocks and bonds are tendered as collateral for the precious credit 
entry you are about to authorize or refuse. 

You know that solemn hymn “The bells of hell go ting-a- 
ling-a-ling for you but not for me?” Well, that’s just the way 
it is with bank loans. They are made only to the elect. It is 
the credit department of the bank which collects the information 
and makes the investigations upon which the final decision often 
rests. In at least one instance a woman is next to the top in the 
credit department not of a bank but of one of the largest steel com- 
panies in the country where also the relations with customers are 
important and confidential. Beneath the officers (perhaps sustained 
chiefly by the knowledge that most officers rise from the ranks) 
the noble army of bank clerks receives, pays out and counts money, 
records loans and substitutions of collateral, sends out statements 
and does the bookkeeping. This work although of vital import- 
ance to the institution is rather deadly. It is done standing, in- 
volves a great deal of overtime, requires extreme accuracy and yet, 
being so routine as to leave little scope for initiative, is proverbi- 
ally underpaid. 

An investment house divides roughly into the banking, the 
buying and the sales departments. The banking department be- 
sides covering most of the work of a commercial bank, records 
all purchases and sales of securities, delivers securities by mes- 
senger and mail and keeps card records of all customers and 
prospective customers. ‘The work of the delivery cage is open to 
that same fatal objection of being done standing—from tradition 
rather than necessity as far as I have been able to observe. 

The recording of purchases and sales is a special kind of 
bookkeeping not requiring previous training but demanding legible 
handwriting and absolute accuracy. Detached portions of the 
work can be done by rather stupid persons but the head of the 
department must have a real mind. ‘The disposition of a saint, 
martyr and angel is a valuable adjunct. I have known in this 
capacity two women, Jane Lyng and her predecessor, both of them 
with a mastery of detail little short of marvellous. 

This work like that of the card records is already done 
chiefly by women. With the more flexible arrangements, part 
time, etc., which the increasing number of married women in busi- 
ness seems likely to bring about, these two phases of banking 
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work ought to offer very fair opportunities to women whose 
home duties represent the career in which they wish to excel and 
yet leave them leisure to earn their share of the family income. 

Picture to yourself a group of scholarly pessimists, unwilling 
to believe anything without documentary proof and trusting few 
besides themselves to compile the documents, always analyzing, 
always making allowance for a dark future, and you have the 
buying department. Very expert and very few in number the 
buyers are.. Women with engineering training and those who have 
shown originality in research in chemistry, geology, economics or 
law might fitly apply for work in this department. 

The circulars, the printed descriptions of its issues, come from 
the buying department of the house. ‘This is high grade, techni- 
cal editorial work for which not the editor of the college paper 
but the woman who can make her thesis interesting to the lay 
mind is the more suitable applicant. 

The statistical department, information department or library, 
as it is variously called, is another branch of the buying depart- 
ment. Here are kept not only books, but financial manuals, 
periodicals, reports of corporations, files of clippings, circulars of 
other houses and whatever else either the buying or sales depart- 
ment is likely to need for quick reference. 

Many houses use the statistical department as the training 
school for their most promising young men. Women too will 
generally find it the best door by which to enter as well as the 
least obstructed. Library training is not necessary. The work is 
valuable as giving a comprehensive view of the business along 
with the best preparation for more specialized buying or selling 
work. 

The first big statistical department in the financial district 
was organized by Miss M. Louise Erwin and was so well done 
that, when a change in the policies of the house ended its original 
use, the University of Princeton gratefully accepted the whole 
collection as a most valuable addition to its economics library. 

Men have often made their first reputation from clever 
statistical work and women will undoubtedly do the same. In 
fact I see around me several, poised and flapping their wings in a 
most promising manner. Eleanor Kerr (of Cornell) has already 
made two or three successful trial flights. 

If enthusiasm is the keynote of your nature, if when you 
believe you burn to convert, then selling is your side of the busi- 
ness. Investment bonds and stocks are sold chiefly by personal 
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interviews. The outlying districts are generally covered by assign- 
ing each salesman certain cities or counties but here in New 
York the young hopefuls are frequently turned out on the world 
without a single name. Personality (which someone has defined 
as good character plus good health), a knowledge of the business, 
persistence and tact, are the assets which have enabled many young 
men and a very creditable number of women to surmount the 
really great difficulties and discouragements of the work. 

A good deal of selling is done by letter. Since “the written 
word remaineth” it is quite important to the house that the writer 
be accurate and conservative in his statements. Discrimination 
between the needs of difficult types of customers is necessary to 
results for here personality is eliminated and the letter triumphs 
by sheer force of fitness or not at all. Some houses have a pains- 
taking system of following up salesmens’ calls by letters and of 
keeping in constant touch with each man, sending him every night 
bits of office gossip, records of the days’ best sales, market com- 
ment and information on new issues. 

The trading department buys from and sells to other houses. 
The work is done over the telephone and at very high speed. It 
requires not only a knowledge of prices and of the specialties of 
sach different house but tranquil nerves and an unusual amount 
of endurance. ‘There are some excellent women traders. 

The main business of a stock exchange house is to transmit 
to its representative on the floor of the exchange customers’ orders 
to buy or sell. The banking and delivery departments are well 
developed but unless investment customers also are sought such 
a house has no buying or sales department. 

The customers’ room is the distinctive feature. Here each 
sale as it occurs on the exchange is reported by the ticker and 
is frequently copied on black boards and charts, while the news 
tickers grind out all day long every rumor and fact, political, com- 
mercial or financial, that might conceivably send any stock up or 
down. ‘The customers’ man, as he is called, must know quotations, 
what the present trend of the market is and why, and the price 
record of the popular issues. Kathleen Taylor who holds such 
a position renders her customers further service by keeping her- 
self well informed as to earnings, prospects, etc. of a large num- 
ber of companies. 

Now about getting a position. First of all let me say in 
capital letters DON’T LEARN STENOGRAPHY if you have 
any ambition to go beyond it. Stenographers, because of the 
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noise of their machines, are generally kept together in a sort of 
harem remote from the pulse of the business. Their work is too 
mechanical to teach them much. They are too busy to study and 
too well paid to break away into other departments most of which 
pay less for the first few years. 

In finding and filling your first position special training in 
law, economics, finance and statistics is helpful but not necessary. 
You do not need higher mathematics. The essentials in finance 
are the qualities that make for success everywhere—good health, 
very good health, good breeding, tact, perseverance, self-confidence 
and the ability to speak and write your mother tongue. Will you 
find a great wall of prejudice raised up against you? No, just a 
little fleecy cloud of it lingering here and there. Like American 
men everywhere bankers are friendly, tolerant, not much pre- 
judiced against women but somewhat afraid that other men are. 

If you decide to come down town get someone who knows 
the district to give you a list of good houses. Apply by letter 
and in person and apply and apply and apply. Just beat on 
the gates till they let you in. Then work like the dickens to make 
good. 

There are still so few women in finance that each one stands 
as typical of her whole sex to a large group of men. It is of the 
utmost importance that each acquit herself creditably lest she 
be a stumbling block to those stronger, freer, better women who 
are to come. We catch the spirit from Havelock Ellis: “We are 
ourselves the light-bearers. For a brief space it is granted us, if 
we will, to enlighten the darkness that surrounds our path. As 
in the ancient torch-race, which seemed to Lucretius to be the 
symbol of all life, we press forward torch in hand along the 
course. Soon from behind comes the runner who will outpace us. 
All our skill lies in giving into his hand the living torch, bright 
and unflickering, as we ourselves disappear in the darkness.” 


WHAT IS A LIBRARIAN? 
ISABELLA M. COOPER 
Librarian, Central Circulation Branch New York Public Library 
As a very appreciative and admiring colleague of Miss 


Hasse’s I would state that I do not disagree with her attitude 
toward what, in the October number of the Journal, she terms the 
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professional service of the librarian. There is no more important 
work upon which the college woman can enter and which opens up 
more interesting and absorbing lines of public service than that de- 
scribed by the Chief of the Economics division who stands pre- 
eminently well proven to be its champion and indefatigable pro- 
moter. May I, however, sound a note of warning before the 
academic graduate rushes headlong to destruction in the intri- 
cate entanglements of seeking to guide without knowing how 
and finding herself in a no-man’s-land abandoned there by merci- 
less antagonists, infuriated at the weakling inefficiency of the 
untrained worker. She would be in quite as unpopular a posi- 
tion as the assistant who cleared away the student’s accumula- 
tion of three years’ standing in the Economics division. One 
of the greatest drawbacks to the schools in the matter of producing 
real librarians is the large proportion of weak material with 
which they are obliged to struggle because of the gross mis- 
understanding of what the profession includes in its field and the 
lack of sufficient inducement in remuneration to make it possible 
for the well adapted applicant to spend the time and energy 
struggling toward the standing which may yield a comfortable 
living. 

The position which I wish to maintain in this discussion is 
that both the part of the work which Miss Hasse designates as 
professional, and the technical should come under the broad 
term Library Profession.The doctor of medicine while engaged 
in research which will give to the world a great blessing and a 
saving of innumerable lives is no more a professional worker at 
that time than when cataloguing his sources and tabluating his 
results so that they shall be available for his own or others’ future 
reference. The librarian who does not know how to use wisdom, 
in technical detail, and has no vision as to the need of records 
for reference is worthless as a professional worker, for the rea- 
son that when she is absent from her department or goes to 
another position or dies her wonderful power of aiding others 
dies with her. If she does not attend to the detail herself she 
must know exactly what is required and how it should be done 
by her corps of efficient technical workers who should have in 
them the inherent possibilities of the research worker. The 
“careful person with ordinary natural faculties” cannot—and I 
repeat it—cannot be trained into a cataloguer of any value what- 
ever if she has not a broad basic knowledge of general academic 
information or a profound special knowledge of an individual 
subject, and an experience in dealing with the people who use 
the material which she catalogues. She may not use the type- 
writer herself. That it is to be hoped may be assigned to a 
clerical worker; but she must know how to direct her assistants 
to prepare such work for the final printing. If this ability does 
not permeate the entire cataloguing force we might all better 
strive to be Justin Winsors never forgetting anything, than to 
relegate the material to the impenetrable and useless mass of 
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card catalogues and indexes in expensive furniture taking up 
valuable space. Cataloguers should not sit forever in one room 
and professional or reference workers in another, scarcely ever 
seeing each other, ofter never codperating in any way whatever. 

There is no need to change the title of “an employee quali- 
fied to assist every officer and executive in the performance of 
his duties’ as Mr. Matthew C. Brush thinks necessary. The 
necessity is for making plain to all people what the title 
librarian means in all its intricate phases and developing the 
calling into a profession of recognized standing. 

This discussion is not based on theory but on a very strong 
conviction developed through experience in many phases of 
library work, including the specialized reference department, 
four different types of schools either as student or instructor, 
and circulation routine which in many instances resolves itself 
into the management of a large office force. This last phase 
is particularly dependent upon both the so-called technical de- 
partments and the reference divisions; and times without num- 
ber is seriously handicapped and rendered helplessly foolish for 
lack of adequate cooperation between all departments. Organ- 
ization, cooperation, interdependence, inter-department com- 
merce should be the watchword, the aim and ambition of all 
assistants, chiefs and administrators. 

The administration is bound and hampered by all sorts of 
restrictions of contracts and lack of funds; misunderstandings 
as to the proper functionings of a library withhold the patron- 
age which would enable the institution to unloose its resources 
and organize its avenues of research for the appreciative members 
of the community who feel that a great deal is being unfairly 
withheld from them. It is true that only a very small part of the 
service which might be rendered is being given but in a great 
measure it is due to inhibitive traditions, inability to pay for as 
much excellent service as is needed, and to lack of available 
trained workers of the valuable type who have also the up-to- 
the-minute best possible business sense added to their general 
or specialized knowledge backed by technical skill in methods 
and tools. 

This discussion could go on for pages concerning the per- 
sonnel of staffs for various types of the work, but that is not its 
purpose. The sole aim is to show that the separation of the 
technical and professional is impossible; that the professional is 
helpless without the technical and that the technical has no use for 
existing without the professional. Every profession has both phases 
and no vocation can become a profession until the two are indis- 
solubly fused and made a useful whole. 

To college women I would say come, many of you, we need 
you. We need your ability for trained thinking, we need your 
spirit of co-working, we need your foundation knowledge, gen- 
eral or special. Come and try yourselves out in the training 
schools which are gradually developing toward a more special- 
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ized standard. New York should offer you the greatest labora- 
tory in the world fer your clinic work in every possible kind of 
library, from a deposit station of the great traveling libraries 
system to the intimate research work of the highly specialized 
department or library; from the cataloguing of a private collec- 
tion to the organizing of the intricate records of a great financial 
business house. Libraries, libraries, libraries all over this huge 
metropolis ; but of very little use if the trained worker with tools 
and possessed of adequate knowledge is not there. 

Lastly just a few figures to show that the New York 
Public Library is doing its bit to serve a public whose interests 
are as varied as its nationalities. No one appreciates more 
keenly than the writer how far from adequate the service is 
because unfortunately she was born not made one of those pro- 
fessional reference workers and is very often in despair at her 
inability to do justice to information seekers because of dis- 
couraging conditions. At such times one is borne up by realiz- 
ing the size of the institution, its enormous clientele with its 
insatiable thrist for endless variety of material, and that some 
small number must be receiving benefit somewhere. In the 
Report for 1916 a few of the totals are as follows: the total 
number of readers served for the year ending Decemebr, 1916, 
in the Reference Departments of the main building was 842,976, 
and the total number of volumes consulted 2,321,303. To the 
majority of those not using the library for serious work this does 
not mean much more than passing books over a counter. To 
the trained worker it means hours upon hours of searching for 
exactly the material required, and being greatly delayed in 
reaching it if the technical aids are not in the best of order and 
have not been intelligently and thoroughly prepared. 

The total number of volumes given out by the branch 
libraries for “home use” for the year ending December, 1916, 
was 10,128,682. Again to the unitiated this means no more than 
taking a book from a shelf and handing it over a desk. But the 
trained worker knows that a great deal of manual labor, clerical 
work and technical skill has been employed to make that volume 
available; and that a very great deal more absolutely accurate 
recording work must be gone through with to keep track of that 
book in its safe conduct from the library and back again. More- 
over the branch library which does not couple with this business 
office routine keen, quick, intelligent, adequate information serv- 
ice, professional reference service, is lost. 

Figures mean very little. If the college woman will inves- 
tigate through seeking professional training she will find an in- 
teresting and absorbing field where she may exercise her tech- 
— business and research bents to the limit of her professional 
ability. 








STATES RELATIONS SERVICE 
CAROLINE HUNT 


Scientific Assistant Dept. of Agriculture. 


On May 8, 1914, at a time of great popular excitement over 
threatened international difficulties, Congress passed a bill of great 
importance in its bearing on rural life, and particularly on rural 
home conditions. ‘The passage of this measure, which had been 
fathered in the House by Congressman Lever of South Carolina 
and in the Senate by Senator Smith of Georgia, and which was 
therefore known as the Smith-Lever bill made available large sums 
of money for extension teaching in agriculture and home economics 
in the various states. The payment of this money by the Federal 
Government in sums which were to increase in amount yearly up 
to the stipulated maximum was conditioned in the case of every 
state upon the appropriation of a corresponding sum by the state 
itself. It was stipulated also in the bill that the instruction be 
not so much by means of the printed page or formal lecture as by 
direct personal contact and practical demonstrations in the farm 
communities of efficient methods in agriculture and home making. 

Secause of the peculiar circumstances under which the bill was 
passed, its full significance and importance were realized only by 
the few who had been specially instrumental in advocating it. As 
time went on, however, it became apparent that it represented an 
important step in the slow progress which we, as a people, are 
niaking toward industrial democracy ; toward a condition of society 
in which all will work to produce the great sum total of wealth 
from which all must necessarily draw the materials with which to 
clothe, to feed, and to house ourselves, and from which we must 
obtain the means of education, amusement, recreation, entertain- 
ment and aesthetic satisfaction; a state of society in which every 
worker will be considered worthy of his share of the product and 
in which work of every kind, providing it is socially valuable and 
really productive, will be preceded by adequate educational prepara- 
tion ; a state of society in which no individual and no group of in- 
dividuals will be especially dependent upon the good-will of any 
other individual or group of individuals for the rewards of labor. 

This measure followed logically upon that other important step 
toward industrial democracy which led to the establishment of col- 
leges of agriculture and home economics in the various states. It 
simply extended the work of these institutions by carrying the bene- 
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fits of training to those who were already at work, and were 
therefore unable to attend school for any long period of time dur- 
ing the year. Its great significance lay in the fact that it reached 
out to the farm woman who from the nature and circumstances 
of her work has been peculiarly isolated, and it offered her this 
opportunity for education in her particular field. 

Administration of the Smith-Lever funds was entrusted to the 
United States Department of Agriculture, and for this reason a 
certain amount of re-organization of that department became neces- 
sary. This re-organization went into effect on the Ist of July 
following the passage of the bill. In order to understand its char- 
acter, and also the development of the work made possible by the 
increased funds, it is necessary to look backward, first, to the 
establishment of the system of co-operation which already existed 
between the United States Department of Agriculture and the 
various state colleges; second, to the beginnings of that particular 
form of education that is carried on by personal contact and practi- 
cal demonstration, and third, to the beginnings of that research 
work which gives to the Department of Agriculture important in- 
formation to carry out to the states. 

In the year 1862, Congress offered to every state a grant of 
certain lands on condition that the resulting income be used for 
the establishment and maintenance of agricultural colleges. In 1887 
the Hatch Act appropriated funds of the federal government for 
the support and encouragment of research in the agricultural ex- 
periment stations in the various states. As the result of this and 
other acts money has been given to the various states on condition 
that they carry on certain lines of educational and investigational 
work, and the supervision of this work has been entrusted to the 
United States Department of Agriculture. Thus, long before the 
passage of the Smith-Lever Act, co-operative work had made neces- 
sary an efficient system of intercommunication, and had been the 
means of establishing friendly relations between the agricultural 
colleges and state experiment station on the one hand, and the 
United States Department of Agriculture on the other. 

In certain of the northern states the network of communica- 
tion between the U. S. Department of Agriculture and isolated 
farming communities had been made more nearly complete by the 
establishment of extension divisions in the state agriculture col- 
leges. In most of the states, however, the funds available for this 
work had been very limited and the work itself had, therefore, 
been of a more or less intermittant character, taking the form of 
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occasional lectures. Imperfect though it was, however, the machin- 
ery for carrying it out served in many places to complete the channel 
of communication between the farm home and the national govern- 
ment. 

After the passage of the Smith-Lever Act, it was agreed that 
funds should be given only to those states which had established 
extension divisions in their agricultural colleges, and the Director 
of Extension was placed in direct charge of the co-operative work. 

While the machinery for communication between remote coun- 
try districts and the U. S. Department of Agriculture was more 
nearly perfect in the North than in the South, it is to the South 
that we must look for the beginnings of that new form of education 
which is being promoted by the Smith-Lever funds. Farm demon- 
stration work was first carried on by Dr. Seaman Knapp, who was 
long connected with the U. S. Department of Agriculture. The 
occasion was an attempted removal of the boll weevil scourge. Dr. 
Knapp saw that the means of checking this scourge were thoroughly 
understood by investigators in the Department. He saw also that 
in many districts of the South farmers were helpless before the 
scourge and were allowing the crops on which they depended for 
a living to be destroyed. He saw, on the one hand, information 
available, and on the other, people sorely in need of the informa- 
tion. He realized, therefore, that in some way the gap must be 
covered. He decided to abandon for a time the effort to instruct by 
writing and by lectures and instead sent workers into farming 
communities and got into communication with farmers who were 
either already employing the methods recommended by the De- 
partment or were willing to try them. He then entered into an 
agreement with such farmers whereby they were to allow their 
farms to serve as models for neighboring agriculturalists. 

This case serves, of course, simply to illustrate the way in 
which it is possible to teach improved methods of agriculture by 
practical demonstration. So valuable did the work become, how- 
ever, that Dr. Knapp was soon able to get large appropriations of 
money from private organizations, notably the General Education 
Board. 

In connection with the farm demonstration work there sprang 
up the Girl’s Canning Club work in which the instruction ‘takes 
the same personal and practical form. ‘The results of this work 
are too well known to need description here. At the time of the 
passage of the Smith-Lever act all of this work was being sup- 
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ported by the Federal government in connection with the states. 
The act simply put it on a firmer and better foundation. 

But in order to understand thoroughly the significance of the 
Smith-Lever act we must look back to the beginnings of research 
in home economics. That the U. S. Department of Agriculture is 
a treasure house of information concerning scientific agriculture, 
goes without saying; that it is a treasure house also of facts con- 
nected with home economics is not, perhaps, so clearly understood. 

In the summer of 1914, there had been in existence for many 
years an Office of Nutrition Investigations, whose first director was 
Dr. W. O. Atwater. Under Dr. Atwater’s supervision the first 
respiration calorimeter built in this country was put into operation 
and important investigations on the food requirements of human 
beings were made. Under his direction also the fuel value of all 
American food materials was determined and the results published. 
Studies in the digestibility of various food materials were also 
made. It is no exaggeration to say that it is quite impossible to 
open any book on food or nutrition, whether published for the use 
of university students or of teachers in primary schools without 
finding Dr. Atwater’s work referred to. Futhermore it is almost 
impossible to read of any modern investigations of nutrition that 
are not based upon his studies. Thus, as the result of the establish- 
ment of co-operative enterprises between the states and the federal 
government, of the development of a new form of education, and 
of the storing up of valuable information about food and nutrition, 
a solid foundation has been laid for the new work in home eco- 
nomics. 

As a result of the reorganization of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, the States Relations Service was organized. Under 
this service were put the Office of Extension Work in the Southern 
States, the Office of Farm and Home Demonstration in the North 
and West, the Office of Experiment Stations, the Office of Agri- 
cultural Education, and finally the Office of Home Economics. 
This last mentioned was the outgrowth of the Office of Nutritional 
Investigations, and it therefore came into the possession of a 
precious heritage of information bearing directly upon the problems 
of home economics. 

The States Relations Service, of which Dr. A. C. True is 
Director, has general oversight and direction of. the co-operative 
work with the states. It is in the states, however, that all projects 
are made. If these projects meet the approval of the States Re- 
lations Service and the required amount of money is raised by 
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the state, the funds are forthcoming from the Department. At 
the present time half of all the counties in the United States are 
organized for men’s work or for practical demonstrations of 
efficient methods of farming. Over four hundred counties in the 
fifteen Southern states and about twenty counties in the Northern 
states are organized for women’s work. When the work is fully 
established there should be in every county a woman who will 
give her entire time to practical demonstrations in cooking, sew- 
ing, home-making, and in the care of health. If this work can 
be done in the same way that the farm demonstration work is 
carried on, it will have special value. It is a difficult matter, how- 
ever, to have a home on exhibition as a practical illustration of 
efficiency. In most places, therefore, the county agent herself is 
severely handicapped unless she is supported and encouraged in 
her work by a voluntary organization of women. As the work goes 
on, these voluntary organizations will doubtless in some cases be 
those which already exist, Women’s Clubs or Home Economics 
Clubs or branches of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae. In 
other cases they will be associations formed for the express purpose 
of co-operating with the county agent. I especially mention the 
necessity of support on the county agent as suggesting a possible 
line of work for the Association of Collegiate Alumnae. 

As the work has gone on, women have taken the advantage of 
instruction not only in home economics but in gardening, poultry 
raising, bee culture and other lighter forms of farm work. The 
result has been unexpected economic independence for farm women 
and girls and an unexpected step toward industrial democracy as 
the result of extension education. 

The impetus given to farm work this summer has helped the 
cause of the woman on the farm tremendously. It has become 
a popular as well as an important thing to plant and weed and 
hoe and make the work pay. All classes of people are seeing 
its advantages. From several colleges this fall comes the announce- 
ment of girls, who had their first experience this summer, embark- 
ing upon farm work as a career, while the purchase of small farms 
by women to be run by women marks a long step forward in 
economic independence for women in the country. 

It is hoped that with this new value attached to farm life, 
women whose natural home is the farm will return from the 
crowded cities, whither they have gone in such overwhelming num- 
bers, and will devote their energies to making money under cir- 
cumstances which favor better and more normal development. 
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EMPLOYMENT FOR WOMEN IN BOSTON FOLLOWING 
THE DRAFT 


MARY TENNEY HEALY 
Investigator for the Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, Boston. 


During the summer and autumn the Appointment Bureau 
of the Woman’s Educational and Industrial Union of Boston 
has been conducting an investigation to find out just what 
opportunities have developed for women in industry as the 
result of the wide-spread removal from labor of young men on 
account of the draft. There were so many hazy rumors afloat 
concerning wonderful chances for women, such a golden harvest 
of positions to be had for the asking, that it seemed wise to look 
into the matter closely and get a clear-sighted view of the 
general situation. We desired to be able to estimate with a fair 
degree of accuracy just what new openings we could offer to 
the expectant girls and women who were sure to be coming in 
pursuit of these alluring opportunities—these fat salaries as 
heads of departments or as managers of establishments. For 
of course such positions were simply waiting for the rare prize 
each registrant imagined she must truly be. 

This survey includes only a selected, representative list 
of firms, chosen mainly from the central business district of 
Boston, and does not profess to be exhaustive. The aim has been 
to ascertain from these business houses how the military draft 
has affected them and whether they are filling the places of the 
employees they have lost by older and younger men or by 
women. We tried to lay emphasis upon both sides of the ques- 
tion in making our investigations, i. e., to look for openings for 
women and at the same time to be of service to the firms we . 
were visiting. Our list of business men included architects, 
bacteriologists, chemists, druggists, opticians, drygoods mer- 
chants, publishers, music-dealers, bankers and brokers, real 
estate and insurance men and many engaged in miscellaneous 
commercial and manufacturing industries. 

The investigation was carried on by a group of women 
nearly all of whom have had college training and some of whom 
were fresh from the test of canvassing which the Food Cam- 
paign entailed. We met once a week to discuss details and to 
record the results of our interviews with each employer or man- 
ager. It was found that some of us had developed an unexpected 
ability for putting employers in a responsive mood and causing 
them to give us the kind of criticism of women in industry that 
would prove most valuable for us. Canvassers of this type 
naturally gained much more than the bare facts they were sent 
to procure. None of the unpleasantnesses we had anticipated 
were met with but whether this was due because of adroitness on 
the part of the investigators or to the fact that the men realized we 
were performing a service for them which should not be frowned 
upon is uncertain. The attitude of those interviewed was uniformly 
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courteous, sometimes gracious. Several men gave a good share 
of their noon hour to discussing at length the opportunities for 
women in their particular lines of business and where criticism 
was offered it was almost always in a kindly spirit. 

Some of the definite results of this survey may have a value 
for those interested in the actual changes the draft is bringing. 
We canvassed 270 firms, and of these 135 (exactly one-half) 
were found to be affected by the draft. Of this number eighty- 
nine already were putting women in the place of men or were 
willing to do so if suitable candidates could be found. 

That only half of the firms we visited were affected seems 
a low percentage, but in explanation there are several facts to be 
taken into consideration. Our first visits were made early in July 
before the full effect of the draft had been felt. Some business 
houses at that time did not know how they stood regarding the 
matter; others were employing boys and older men in subordinate 
positions, and still others were already in the hands of women. 
The investigation gave us not only a number of cases not touched 
by conscription for the time being but some that were perma- 
nently exempt from its influence. 

We proved the variability of the first class by revisiting our 
list of banks four months later. In November we found a sig- 
nificant change in their attitude; the draft had produced a marked 
difference in their personnel and women employees were wanted 
in greatly increased numbers. 

Now let us consider the 135 firms upon whom the draft had 
produced an impression. Among these some were going out 
of business because war conditions had “hit them so hard”; 
others were combining departments for the same reason, push- 
ing up from below the youngest men. Because the volume of 
their trade had diminished so seriously, these two classes of 
employers obviousiy had no occasion to employ women. A 
third class was found in appreciable numbers—concerns that had 
lost porters, teamsters and men who had been employed to do 
heavy or dirty work. In this class for the present at least, 
women were not called upon to serve. The finding therefore of 
eighty-nine firms among the 135 affected who were ready to 
take women, does not seem a bad showing. 

It is true that the draft is laying open ample opportunities 
for women as this cross-cut through Boston business houses 
reveals; but what of the types of positions offered? As common 
sense and past experience would lead us to suspect, these jobs 
are not the cream of employment offerings. As soon as read- 
justments became necessary those already in service who were 
eficient were promoted and newcomers were put in line for 
training. Consequently we found the banks anxious to take on 
high school girls (in fact they are enrolling them twenty at a 
time) sometimes without any training but generally those who 
have had some clerical experience and who have a knowledge 
of adding machines. In most cases experience outweighed school 
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training with the bankers but some managers admitted to us 
that the right sort of college girl with her superior education 
ought to be able to push ahead more rapidly; to make fifteen 
hundred dollars a year perhaps and even to work up to a window 
position. 

At a college of pharmacy we were told that there were good 
chances for women as drug clerks and that there was a general 
move among druggists to use them, but that not half enough 
candidates were available. Also a question of alteration and 
rearrangement of drugstores would arise incidental to the em- 
ployment of women as clerks, as women clerks would not put 
up with the scanty and unhygienic accommodations accorded 
to male clerks. One large drug house in Boston already is 
equipping its departments with women wherever possible. 

Owing to the usefulness of their work to the government, 
young chemists are being called into the federal service and the 
industry as a whole seems to be largely in the hands of the older 
men. 

Opticians interviewed discussed the probability of using 
women to grind lenses in the near future, since this operation 
requires a delicacy of adjustment for which women would be 
well fitted. 

A large milk concern expected soon to add women to its 
bacteriological staff, requiring however that they wear garments 
adapted to the machinery in the midst of which they would have 
to work. 

In the department stores girls are, of course, always in the 
majority. We found however that women mailing clerks and 
elevator girls are being added to the force. There still seemed 
to be a sentiment in favor of men clerks to sell goods by the 
yard, those trained in Great Britain being preferred. One firm 
asked us if we could furnish them with a window-dresser, a 
situation not yet entered by women it appears, but certainly 
one in which they should excel. The present Massachusetts 
laws concerning female labor might interfere with this, it being 
a night job, but there is no reason why windows could not be 
dressed in the early morning hours. 

In the leather business several good offers were available. 
One manager was losing four or five commercial artists and was 
perfectly willing to take women in their places. Several sales- 
men and a manager were wanted by other firms. The question 
of taking women “on the road” is not viewed with favor. 

Among real estate dealers the outlook was promising. Two 
proprietors were going into government service themselves and 
were desirous either to sell out to women or to leave them as 
managers during the period of the war. Several proprietors 
recognized the value of women as agents to rent apartments 
but were doubtful about sending them to show houses to pro- 
spective tenants. From one real estate concern, already in full 
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charge of women, we learned that paper-hanging had been suc- 
cessfully tried by Canadian women and this was suggested as 
a good field for the women of New England. 

The insurance business however presented the most attrac- 
tive future. One firm wanted college graduates particularly 
It employed one college woman at the time and wished to organ- 
ize a woman’s department that would take on others. One 
establishment after another confirmed our belief in the possi- 
bilities lying ahead for trained women in this field. They are 
being engaged in increasing numbers and comparatively large 
salaries are already paid to them. One firm is now employing 
500 women in the United States, forty of whom are in Boston 
offices. The type of woman to succeed in this business was 
much dwelt upon by the employer. She must not only have 
integrity of character, but must be of good presence and mag- 
netic personality. Personality counts for much more than train- 
ing, it was vouchsafed. Chief criticism passed upon women 
in this work was lack of persistence and inability to stand abuse. 
From wide experience with women as agents in other lines of 
business, some of us might see reason for challenging this state- 
ment. 

From the general criticism offered by employers during our 
survey, however, we have gained evidence of a lack of certain 
qualities in working girls to which it is the part of wisdom for those 
interested in their training to give heed. We have already men- 
tioned the emphasis laid upen a want of persistence and unwill- 
ingness to stand abuse. We were told also that girls could not 
work as fast as boys at a stand-up job; that more girls than men 
were needed to do a certain amount of work in banks, because 
the nervous strain tells on women more quickly; and again it 
was pointed out to us that girls bear up well under normal con- 
ditions, but that under pressure they lose self control and poise 
and “go all to pieces.” 

No one who has had experience with large numbers of girls 
under conditions which tend to put them on their mettle will 
for a minute admit that these criticisms reveal in women an 
inherent difficulty, an insuperable obstacle in the way of ex- 
tended cooperation in the present industrial need. But to make 
girls invulnerable to such criticism they must be given better 
physical development in the early school years. To the making 
of stronger muscles and steadier nerves must be added attention 
to the forces which go to build up character, and which create 
a public opinion among young people of both sexes in favor of 
the girl who can meet situations just as her brother does, whether 
it be a snake in the path or an alarm of fire in a factory, or some 
complicated change in orders from her employer. Back of the 
necessary courses in stenography, drafting, or other technical 


branches our survey tells us must lie this very necessary phys- 
ical and moral equipment. 
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Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt has sent out a circular with a sug- 

gestive outline for study in women’s clubs and has asked that in 

consideration of our country’s need of a better 

A Program understanding of war conditions, ordinary club 

Suggestion programs be laid aside and some of these topics 
be used in their stead. 

The topics included in the compilation, which was arranged 
by Miss Harriet N. Bircholdt of the state university of Indiana, 
are Political Issues of the War, Constructive Patriotism, War 
Psychology, National Efficiency, Home Problems, Social Problems, 
War, Military Establishment, Business and Finance and Recon- 
struction. Suggestions for any of these topics may be obtained by 
addressing Mrs. Catt, Chairman Department of Education, 
Woman’s Committee National Council of Defense, 1814 N street, 
Washington, D. C. 

It is fitting that at this critical time the attention of clubs and 
associations should be centered on such subjects as are here out- 
lined, for in this way an enlightened opinion will be created which 
will have a direct influence upon the community to which the club 
belongs. The executive secretary hopes that insofar as is practicable 
the branches of the Association will consider substituting some of 
these topics for those appearing upon their winter schedules which 
may not be related to national or other highly important matters, 
and that they will urge all clubs with which they come in contact 
to do likewise. 
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We have received this week from the chairman of the national 
Committee on Vocational Opportunities for Women a copy of a 


A Report letter sent by her to the chairmen of the branch 
from the vocational committees, which shows that she is 
Vocational thoroughly alive to the situation as engendered 
Committee 


by the present crisis and also that she is taking 
very seriously her responsibility as head of this committee. 

“There has” says the letter “probably never been a time in 
the history of the Vocational Committee when there has been so 
definite a call for usefulness. New industries for women must 
be studied, adequate training must be provided, those admitted to 
these courses must be carefully chosen and when possible their 
vocational fitness must be studied. There is no room for mistakes 
and no time for ill-considered choices. Every committee should 
acquaint itself not only with the national demands but also with 
those of its own locality. The college women of the country must 
stand for adequate training, adequate financial remuneration and 
adequate working conditions.” 

Then follow important notices from the federal government 
regarding examinations, suggestions regarding books, and a num- 
ber of excerpts from branch committee reports, some of which 
are exceedingly interesting. 

The chairman of the vocational committee of the Kansas 
branch writes as follows: 

“The vocational committee of the Lawrence A.C.A. has three 
parts to its program for the winter. First it expects to cooperate 
as usual with the Vocational Bureau of the Kansas City Branch. 
Second, it intends as has been its custom for years to arrange a 
course of lectures on vocational subjects for the women of the 
University of Kansas; and third, it is undertaking a new venture in 
the shape of a canvass of the freshman women of the university. A 
questionnaire has been submitted to them through the advisers 
of freshmen in which they—the students—are asked to state what 
occupation they have in mind to prepare for and whether they 
wish further advice. We intend then to keep in touch with cer- 
tain of these girls and give help in choice of vocation during 
their college course. This canvass will we hope be a step in the 
direction of a more definite usefulness and a wider scope than 
our vocational work has attained to before.” 

Omaha proudly points to the work of the vocation bureau 
as the work of its vocational committee. The director Miss 
Myrtle Fitz Roberts has been giving full time for a year. Since 
September her salary has been paid by the School Board which 
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the committee justly thinks is a big step toward having the 
Bureau taken over entirely by that organization. Miss Roberts 
is now in charge of giving out the work permits which brings her 
in contact with a large number of young people who need the 
help the bureau has to offer them. The Committee has published 
an interesting summary of work for 1916 which includes state- 
ments in regard to vocational lectures in various schools, inter- 
views with parents and relatives of boys and girls, and material 
supplied to the library. The leaflet will be of interest to all 
vocational chairmen. 

The Vocational Committee of the Columbus Ohio Branch 
is planning to cooperate with the Ohio branch, Council of National 
Defense, Labor Division in providing for the registration of 
trained women, and reports that this is to be done under the direc- 
tion of Miss Elsie Evans a member of the committee who has 
been doing vocational work for the trained women in the Division 
Free Employment Office for a time. The plan includes not only 
the registration of the women but also the suggestion of the fur- 
ther training which would fit the women to take government posi- 
tions as the need arises. The Columbus Branch has voted a sum 
of money to assist in the work. 

The executive secretary would like to receive detailed reports 
of this kind from all the national committees, showing their 
interest in and cooperation with the branch committees for in this 
way only can she keep thoroughly in touch with the national chair- 
men and through them with the branch committees to which they 
are related and whose efficacy they are seeking to promote. 


There has come to the editor’s desk a card bearing the imprint 

of the college buildings of Saint Teresa, Winona, Minn., and a 

message to former students and “all young persons who have ever 

come within range of the influence of Saint 

True Teresa’s” asking what they are doing to help 

Patriotism win the war. “You are drafted” it says “to 

rally with us to promote The Liberty Loan, 

Red Cross Work, Food Conservation, Patriotism; and here are 

some of the things that it states are being done at the college to 
further the work of the government along those lines: 


We have invested every cent of our Alumnae Association’s Scholar- 
ship Fund in Liberty Bonds. 

We have mortgaged all student financial activities for the next two 
years to buy additional bonds. 
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We have an authorized auxiliary Red Cross Chapter established among 
the students. 


A total of 300 hours a week is at present given to work on surgical 
dressings and hospital supplies. 

All inter-class social activities have been retrenched for the year. 

Extra curricular academic activities as for example the annual Shakes- 


peare play, will be omitted so that every possible minute may be devoted 
to some form of war defense. 


St. Terasa’s is a high-grade Catholic college whose teachings 
from the first have been marked by broad-mindedness, the spirit 
of progress, high educational ideals and sincere and unswerving 
patriotism. It is not surprising, therefore, that it should have 
rallied its forces and made sacrifices in the new call to duty, but 
the almost complete surrender of its resources and its pleasures 


as set forth on this “liberty card” is surely the high-water mark 
of service. 


IN THE INTEREST OF ECONOMY 


All members, branch and general, are once more reminded that 
no receipts will be sent by the national treasurer except upon 


special request. The receipt of the Journal indicates that dues 
have been paid. 


PLEASE TAKE NOTICE 
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OPEN LETTERS 


[The following letters were omitted from the December Journal owing to 
lack of space.] 


To the Editor of the Journal of the Association of Collegiate 

Alumnae :— 

May I call your attention to Miss Hasse’s article in the October 
number of your Journal, entitled, “Women in Libraries,” which 
conveys an entirely erroneous idea of library school graduates, and 
of library work as a whole, to the readers of this magazine? 

In the opening paragraph, Miss Hasse says, “My convictions 
do not happen to coincide with those of the majority of my col- 
leagues,”—which is very true, and I will not argue this point with 
her. 

Next, the writer states, “The graduates of the library schools 
of today, I maintain, stop learning when they leave school. I am 
speaking of the average, of course. To attend lectures, even to 
pass an examination does not necessarily imply the possession of a 
learning mind. But a learning mind is what every library worker 
should have.” Such remarks only further tend to make our profes- 
sion quite misunderstood, and certainly there is already plenty of 
misunderstanding of it on the part of the layman. These remarks 
are not fair to librarians in general. To say that the average 
librarian stops learning when she leaves library school, is perfectly 
preposterous. There are exceptions, of course, and these Miss 
Hasse must be thinking of, but I heartily disagree with her when 
she says the average. For most modern librarians realize that 
unless they are constantly learning, their libraries will not be giving 
the right kind of service, neither will they be taking their rightful 
places in the community. And from a purely selfish standpoint, in 
a profession that is constantly being added to by clever, capable 
library school graduates (and others who are not) most librarians 
realize that unless they are on the alert to learn, unless they have 
constantly the open mind, they will very quickly be superseded. 

Miss Hasse lauds the Government reports and seems to think 
that Uncle Sam gets every cent’s worth of his money invested there, 
and that the taxpayers of the public library do not. She states 
that the administration of the Navy Department in the year 1915 
cost the government but $867,715 while the salary roll of the New 
York Public Library for 1915 was $844,458. “Why is it,” she asks, 
“that the same amount of money which produces such tremendous 
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results in the Government Bureaus produces such pitifully neglible 
results when spent for public libraries?” Now I venture to assert 
that the work accomplished by the New York Public Library in 
1915, while it did not compare in quality with the work of the Navy 
Department, more than held its own in quantity. 

Quoting from the article again, “The inspirational reaction is 
almost entirely absent. With one or two exceptions, I do not re- 
member any unusual work being done by library school graduates. 
But it is difficult to see how an occupation sought by the great 
majority of those engaged in it as a refuge rather than as a career, 
could be other than the grave it is.” Miss Hasse is evidently not 
familiar with library work and workers in the Middle West (and 
I do not feel that I am getting personal when I speak of the Middle 
West, for I have been here but a short time) where there are many 
very much alert library school graduates that have been for several 
years making their libraries a real and vital force in their com- 
munities. Moreover, they are doing unusual work, and the in- 
spirational reaction is not by any means, absent. 

The library schools of the day should not be criticized for not 
preparing specialists instead of general public library workers. 
They do not claim to do this; the making of specialists is an after 
development, and probably some day in the future a graduate school 
for the training of specialists will be established. 

In the meantime I hold a brief for the library school graduate 
of today,—that the average are of a learning mind, constantly on 
the alert, and constantly progressing and making their work and 
their libraries of real and effective service to the people. 

Almira R. Wilcox, 
Librarian Carnegie-Stout Free Public Library, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


Editor of the Journal: 

Miss Hasse’s articles always stimulate me immensely al- 
though they come at too infrequent intervals, but this week I 
have had the pleasure of reading two with only a three-day 
interval—one in the Library Journal for October and the other 
in the Journal of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae. These 
articles have struck strong chords of response in me and my 
enthusiasm cannot longer be repressed. I want to thank Miss 
Hasse for expressing with such vigor and clarity what I have 
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been passionately but dumbly feeling for many months. I agree 
thoroughly with the stand taken by this brave capable woman 
on a question of such importance and urgency to our libraries. 

I am a librarian in the federal department of Agriculture 
and am filled with a deep appreciation of the possibilities of 
the work and an abounding joy in its performance in so far 
as my ability goes. If the attitude of one’s mind is right one 
cannot do reference work and not grow and so long as one 
is growing one is living fully. Every reference question is 
really a quest after the unknown; it is pioneer work in a sense 
full of the best sort of compensation. 

I thank Miss Hasse from the depths of my heart and mind 


- for those articles. 


Mary G. Lacy. 
To the Editor: 

I have read Miss Hasse’s article in the October number of 
the Journal and am rejoiced to find that she is condemning the 
wooden library system prevailing so commonly. It has been 
some years since I was in a public library and my reason for 
this has been a realization of the inability of the libraries to 
adapt themselves to public methods. 

Frederic Burk, State Normal School, San Francisco. 


From the Paris Headquarters of the Red Cross has come 
a request for well-pumps. When the Germans retreated from 
certain districts they left the wells filled with rubbish and in many 
cases they destroyed the pumps. Those families who have gone 
back to their devastated homes to try to restore them dare not 
drink from the wells until they know they are safe. After a well 
has been cleaned and purified the people flock to it for miles 
around to get the pure water. The gift of pumps will it is said 
be a real contribution to the work of reconstruction. 
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AMONG THE BRANCHES 


Ann Arbor Branch, Ann Arbor, Mich.—The chief interest of 
the Ann Arbor branch of the Association centers around the 
work it has undertaken in connection with the university union 
in Europe. At the last meeing a most interesting letter from 
Prof. Charles Vibbert, Michigan’s representative in Paris, was 
read. Prof. Vibbert told of the change of location of the Paris 
headquarters to the Royal Palace Hotel, Place du Theatre, a 
much more central point than the Hotel de Jena, which was 
first chosen. The eighty bedrooms are already filled and rooms 
have had to be secured for the overflow. Prof. Vibbert said 
that his headquarters would be named in honor of our branch of 
Collegiate Alumnae. 

The Ann Arbor Branch was pleased to have as its guest 
at an informal supper on November 23d, Dean Lois K. 
Matthews National President of the Association. 

Dr. Mary Thompson Stevens of Detroit who has been 
chosen to succeed Mrs. George H. Noyes as vice president of 
the N. E. Central Section, is a graduate of the academic depart- 
ment of the University of Michigan of the class of ’85 and of 
the Homeopathic Medical College of the class of ’88. Besides 
being a most competent homemaker Dr. Stevens has carried on 
a successful practice and has given much of her tin.e and 
executive ability to suffrage and reform movements. 


Boston Branch, Boston, Mass.—When the Boston Branch 
had its last meeting in the spring, a committee was appointed 
the chairman of which was Mrs. Percy G. Bolster, to organize 
homes or clubhouses near camp sites and home ports. The 
committee was at work all summer, and now in the fall has 
two projects to report. The first is the establishment of a club- 
house in Provincetown, where are stationed several coast patrol 
boats and other naval craft, whose men are in the harbor about 
400 at a time, in shifts of perhaps two weeks. A furnished 
house has been hired, the summer home of an artist, where 
opportunities for reading, letter-writing, music, and games will 
be offered and suppers will be served at a reasonable rate, and 
where two college graduates will be in residence. Invitations 
will be sent “to all men in uniform” who are stationed at Prov- 
incetown. 

The second plan of the committee on war work is the pro- 
viding of chaperons for the Camp Devens club-house in Ayer, 
which is to be opened in December. The committee was invited 
to undertake this work by the Camp Devens Recreation Com- 
mittee. An appropriation of $50 was made for the committee 
by the Branch and gifts or pledges of money and offers of service 
are now asked for from the individual members. 

In response to a suggestion in one of the Association’s war 
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bulletins the Branch has voted to adopt a French orphan for 
this year. 

A joint committee of the Boston Branch and the College 
Club have made plans for two meetings at the College Club in 
which the organizations shall unite in the hope that there may 
come to be a closer connection between these bodies of college 
women. 


California Branch, San Francisco, Cal.—As the war goes on, 
demands for service multiply and become more insistent. That 
the A. C. A. may do its part in responding to these calls there 
must be a fund for war service work. It was voted at the last 
meting of the Branch that, instead of making special appeals for 
money for special purposes as occasions arise, a general fund 
of $1000.00 for war service work be raised, the money to be 
expended by the Board of Directors after investigation by the 
War Service Committee. 

Work along the following lines has been undertaken or 
planned: 

Adoption of French Orphan. 
By vote of the Board of Directors a French orphan has already 


been adopted by the Branch, at an expense of $72.00. 

Recreation for Soldiers. 
The Board of Directors has voted to give a dance for enlisted 
men. Estimated expense, $50.00 and up. Later, there will be 
other definite work to be done in this line. 

Protection of Girls. 
Already conditions about the army camps make it plain that 
if young girls in this locality are to be properly safeguarded 
and saved from acts which will ruin their entire lives, it will 
be necessary to employ a woman protective officer for this 
special work, the money for such purpose to come through 
organizations interested in this work. 

Relief Work. 
The need for money for relief work among our allies is greater 
than it has ever been, and funds are urgently needed for the 
relief of the Belgians, Armenians, Poles and Serbians. 


Chicago Branch, Chicago.—The Chicago Branch felt that the 
present emergency demanded that a patriotic committee be 
added to its list of committees, and last spring one was organ- 
ized. ‘The first work of this committe was to support the local 
social service agencies during the vacation season, and a letter 
was sent out, setting forth their needs and offering to place 
volunteers where they could be useful. Members of the A. C. A. 
themselves were already absorbed in various branches of patri- 
otic work. Miss Susan Peabody was chairman of the Red 
Cross unit of the Chicago College Club, and had associated with 
her Mrs. Archibald Cattell, chairman of the knitting; Mrs. A. 
W. Hobson, chairman of surgical dressings, and Mrs. Harry S. 
Gradle, our treasurer, who is also treasurer of this unit, while 
many members are workers in it. Mrs. W. G. Hale has acted 
as chairman of a group working for the American Fund for the 
French Wounded, which has worked every morning and two 
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afternoons a week for over two years. Miss Dora Wells organ- 
ized the Red Cross work in the Lucy Flower Technical High 
School so well that she was asked to become the general organ- 
izer of the whole system in the city high schools. 

It is the intention of the committee to bring to the notice 
of the members of the Branch opportunities for service, rather 
than to undertake a special work for the Branch itself. In pur- 
suance of this idea Mrs. Albert T. Martin, President of the 
Daughters of the Flag, was brought before the Branch at its 
last meeting, to tell of the organization of the girl factory work- 
ers into patriotic clubs under the auspices of the Y. W. C. A. 
and to ask for leaders for these clubs after more of them are 
organized. 

Our energy and our desire to serve have been increased by 
Mrs. Mathews’ visit to our branch in October. Our national 
president has indeed strengthened us for continuance in well- 
doing. 


Eugene Branch, Eugene, Oregon.—Our first meeting was 
held in October. It is always a luncheon. This year we wel- 
comed to membership the new Oregon University alumnae. 
We listened to a report of the national A. C. A. conference from 
our new president, Miss Mary H. Perkins. Miss Perkins went 
as our delegate to the A. C. A. conference at Washington and 
is therefore fresh from contact with the national association 
and this, combined with her position on the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon and her own forceful personality promises 
well for the success of our work this year. 

We purchased $150 worth of Liberty Bonds with our fund 
for the Women’s Building of the University and a committee 
has been appointed to decide just what form our war work as 
an association will take. 


Greencastle Branch, Greencastle, Ind.—Our committees are 
actively engaged in carrying along the work decided upon at 
our first meeting of the season. 

The French Orphan Committee adopted the younger sister 
of a nine-year-old boy already adopted by the Woman’s Club 
of Greencastle. Having learned that this club was preparing a 
Christmas box for the boy, our committee promptly assembled 
and enclosed some gifts for the little A. C. A. girl. 

Our French Relief Committee is well organized and in co- 
Operation with the Putnam County Chapter of the Red Cross 
and with similar committees in other local clubs, has a receiv- 
ing station in the public library for French relief materials. 
One of our members has charge of classes of school girls making 
French relief garments. One member of our vocational guid- 
ance committee has rendered valuable assistance in the re- 
organization of the Boy Scout Troops here, has procured a 
Western Union official as an instructor for eighteen scouts who 
wished to learn telegraphy. 
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We have also a committee engaged in arranging for a con- 
ference of the four Indiana Branches in preparation for the much 
anticipated visit of our Executive Secretary, Mrs. Gertrude S. 
Martin, in January. 

Our members who are officials in the Red Cross are prepar- 
ing for the great membership drive before the holidays. 


Hawaiian Branch, Honolulu, T. H.—The members of the 
Hawaiian Branch are very busy with war work. Many spend 
several days of the week with Red Cross work. Our. branch 
put $500 into a Liberty Bond. This money had been in the sav- 
ings bank as accumulated interest on a fund set aside for tuber- 
culosis work, which on account of various circumstances had not 
been drawn upon for some tme. Our whole community sub- 
scribed eight million dollars instead of the three million allotted 
to it. , 

We have organized a war council of women in Honolulu and 
our branch is represented on it. Early in November we organized 
a branch of the Council of Defense and a representative of our 
branch will serve on that also. 

Our branch has adopted a French orphan for one year. We 


have voted to serve no refreshments at our monthly meetings and 
were the first club to take this step. 


Laramie Chapter, Wyoming Branch.—The Laramie Chap- 
ter of the Wyoming Branch has taken up its work this fall with 
renewed energy and enthusiasm. 

The plan for the year is this: The monthly meeting shall 
be held in the local Red Cross rooms, and shall be devoted to 
the making of hospital supplies, work in city sanitation, and 
investigations regarding the labor of women and children. 

Apart from their work in the Chapter, many members have 
made most generous response to the nation’s appeals. One or 
two have done public speaking in the interests of the campaign 
for food conservation; several are now cooperating with the 
Faculty of the High School to provide instruction in French 
and in stenography; and a group of three or four has collected 
and sorted several hundred magazines which were distributed to 
troop trains passing through. 

We are deeply regretting the loss of Mrs. Duniway, former 
vice-president of our section to whose zeal we owe our organ- 
ization. She left us to go to Colorado Springs, where Dr. Duni- 
way was called to the presidency of Colorado College. 


Los Angeles Branch, Los Angeles, Calif.—All of the mem- 
bers of the Women’s University Club, individually and collect- 
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ively, are busily engaged in one or several phases of the war 
work already undertaken by the club. 

Two weeks ago representatives from each of our sixteen 
affiliated clubs met with the Board of Directors, as they are to 
do once or twice a year. The purpose of these meetings is to be- 
come more familiar, each organization with the others, and 
thus codperate more perfectly. Eight of these clubs maintain 
scholarships in addition to which there is the one supported by 
the Women’s University Club. Each group is doing its own 
war work as well as assisting with that of the larger body. 

The Board of Directors is working at present to bring about 
a meeting of delegates from every branch of the A. C. A. in 
California in the early spring to be held in Los Angeles. Such 
a meeting will be most beneficial to all of us and we hope that 
as a result of the inspiration gained many new branches may 
be started in our state. 


Madison Branch, Madison Wis.—The branch will raise one 
hundred dollars for a scholarship to be given to an upper-class 
woman at the University of Wisconsin. Aside from this, the 
interest centers in war work. Our first aim was to raise our 
membership to one hundred which would entitle us to a delegate 
to the County Council of Defense. This number has been 
reached and passed. ‘The members have all indicated their 
preferences in the various kinds of war work, such as library 
work, educational work among foreigners, and the more direct 
relief work. We are trying as far as possible to work with the 
organizations now in existence. 

At our last Branch meeting Mrs. Julia Taft Bayne gave a 
delightful talk on Washington at the time of President Lincoln. 
This bit of experience dating back to a by-gone crisis was an 
interesting counterpart to a talk by Miss Campbell on the 
present needs and the plans of the twentieth-century woman 
to meet these needs. 


Montana Branch, Missoula, Mont.—The Montana Branch 
of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae has pledged itself to 
support one French orphan during the present year. If the 
benefit tea to be given during this month succeeds as is expected, 
the organization may be able to adopt twins! 


Northfield Branch, Northfield, Minn.—The Northfield 
Branch has considered the subject of religious education in its 
relation to the public schools especially in the light of revela- 
tions of the present war and has adopted a resolution embody- 
ing the convictions of the Branch which will be presented at 
the next conference of Northwest Central section. 


North Dakota Branch, University, N. Dak.—The matter of 
French fatherless children was considered at an early meeting of 
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this year, and the enthusiasm which was probably rather mild at 
first except in the minds of the executive committee, suddenly grew 
to such a point that instead of adopting a single child, arrangements 
were made for nine children. At the present time it seems that 
even a tenth orphan will be arranged for by the branch. Originally 
as suggested in the A. C. A. war bulletin we were asked to take 
“a little daughter of the branch” but we now have five “daughters” 
and four “sons” and it is a fifth son we are contemplating taking. 
As the active members of our branch number only thirty-five, the 
showing is rather a commendable one. 

The other work undertaken by our branch has been in line 
with the various activities in which women of the city are working. 
No separate and distinct work has thus far been undertaken by the 
branch as a body. 


Salt Lake City Branch, Salt Lake City—Many of our mem- 
bers helped in the campaign for the Second Liberty Loan. 

We have taken up the work of vocational guidance and a 
committee was appointed to look into the matter and report at 
the next meeting. At that meeting we intend to form a canteen 
unit, the duty of which is to be on hand when the soldiers pass 
through the city and to serve them refreshments and to do 
anything and everything for them to make them feel at home 
while they are here. We also intend to spread a little Christmas 
cheer among the poor and needy; the soldiers are being taken 
care of by so many organizations that we shall not make them our 
special objects of care at that time. 

We expect a great addition to our membership at the next 
meeting. 


Spokane Branch, Spokane, Wash.—The members of Spo- 
kane Branch of the A. C. A. are devoting the winter to Red 
Cross and Social Service work. Almost every woman is en- 
gaged in Red Cross work of some kind, knitting, sewing, mak- 
ing surgical supplies, etc. More than one hundred Christmas 
bags were sent in by A. C. A. members, and no estimate can be 
placed upon their other contributions either of time, labor or 
money. 

Our branch has heartily adopted Food Conservation meth- 
ods. Pledge cards hang in all our windows and war food recipes 
and ideas for saving the great staples are accepted topics of 
conversation. 

Our University of Washington scholarship has been named 
the Lottie Milay Scholarship, in honor of the brave girl who 
used it last year. Her college course was a continued struggle 
with poverty and her weakened body failed her a few months 
after graduation. But during those months she worked and 
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managed to save the amount of the loan and left directions for 
its return. How we wish we had known this in time! 


Southern Association of College Women.—All our branches 
have helped in the Second Liberty Loan. One branch at Colum- 
bus, Mississippi, sold bonds to the amount of $40,000. 

College women have taken an active part in securing money 
for the Friendship War Fund to be applied to relief of condi- 


tions in the prison camps. ‘The girls of one of the junior colleges _ 


responded with $3500.00. 

Some of the branches, as at Lexington, Kentucky, have not 
been content with helping in the sale of bonds, but have pur- 
chased some in the name of the branch. 

The Central Kentucky Branch at Lexington has other inter- 
esting items on its budget besides the purchase of bonds. Many 
college workers know about Pine Mountain and the settlement 
work being done through the school there. Now the Central 
Kentucky Branch reports that it has had the joy of contributing 
to a road which will open Pine Mountain to the world. From 
Pine Mountain to Belgium is a long way, but that is the stretch 
covered by the interest of Lexington college women who care 
for one of the Belgian orphans. 

The Raleigh Branch of the S. A. C. W. has entered upon a 
most promising year of work. Mrs. Warren H. Booker is presi- 
dent of the branch. The program that has been adopted for 
the year is mainly a study of conditions as affected by the war. 

The Branch has been active this fall in the sale of Liberty 
Bonds, Red Cross work, and particularly in securing suitable 
literature to send to the soldiers in camp. Miss Alice Harsh 
gave a lecture to the city high school boys and girls on the 
subject of buying Liberty Bonds. The Branch appointed com- 
mittees to collect magazines and papers through the various 
schools and colleges in the city for the soldiers. 


“Neither the War Department nor the Woman’s Committee of 
the Council of National Defence is furnishing names of soldiers 
to those who wish to act as godmothers” is a statement recently 
made by Mrs. Philip North Moore, chairman of the health and 
recreation department of the woman’s committee. She further 
states that experience in France and England shows that the plan 
is working more harm than good and that General Siebert has re- 
cently issued a statement to this effect. “We receive so many re- 
quests for names of soldiers” says Mrs. Moore “that the press 


generally is asked to say that we are not endorsing the ‘god- 
mother’ plan.” 
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NEWS FROM THE COLLEGES 


Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa.—Doubtless war condi- 
tions have wrought differences in every college. They have 
given us, for the first time in history, an enrollment of women 
almost equal in numbers to that of men. They have instilled 
in our minds the necessity of sacrifice which is expressing itself 
in our giving up about all of our social affairs even to the tra- 
ditional Hulings Hall Thanksgiving party. 

This is the initial year of our college Senate. For this ad- 
vance in college efficiency we are grateful to the class of ’17, 
who worked so tirelessly over the petty details of constitution- 
forming and who finally organized college support for it. ‘The 
last work of this new Senate has been the purchasing and send- 
ing of gifts of tobacco, stationery, and subscriptions to “The 
Campus’ to every Allegheny man now in service. 

The national appeal of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. in 
their campaign for a million dollars from American colleges, 
reached us just two weeks ago and in a whirlwind campaign 
we raised $2,000 as Allegheny’s share. 

Red Cross work is being remembered too. Every girl is 
knitting. We are also petitioning for an auxiliary on our camp- 
us, in the hope that odd minutes of time could thus be utilized 
that would be lost to the work downtown. And with all of this 
we are doing “concentrated” college work. Our college year 
is shortened six weeks; our vacations are cut down or out; each 
student is carrying two extra hours a term to get full credit for 
the rest of his work. 


Beloit College.—It would secm that an enterprise which 
absorbs as much human energy and interest as home-makin 
and which so conditions human happiness and efficiency, shoul 
receive some definite attention in the curriculum of even those 
institutions that do not offer special courses in Home Economics, 
Having no department of Home Economics, Beloit College has 
undertaken to give a synthetic course in which the various de 
partments presenting material basal to home-welfare will con- 
sciously assemble the most pertinent and significant things they 
have in this connection and present it to the Junior and Senior 
women who desire it. Prof. T. A. Galloway of the department 
of zoology is responsible for the plan of the course. The de- 
partments of Chemistry, Physics, Biology, Psychology, Eco 
nomics, and Art are to contribute. 

It is felt that this work is in no sense a substitute either for 
technical courses in the special departments, or for particular Do- 
mestic Economy courses. It is deliberate propaganda for effi- 
cient, healthful, pure, sane, and happy homes, and insists that 
the mental, temperamental, moral, and ideal elements are quite 
as important in securing this end as are the physiological and 
material elements. 
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Boston University.—In spite of many losses from the upper 
classes, due to enrollment in the national service, the total en- 
rollment in the University is 2845 this year; 320 more students 
than at this time last year. This is due to the unusually large 
entering classes. 

‘The Boston University Women Graduates’ Club has issued 
its calendar for the coming year. 

A striking feature of the four hundredth anniversary of the 
posting of Luther’s theses was a pageant, “The Spreading 
Light,” which was written by Dr. Mary Alice Emerson, of the 
department of English, and given in Tremont Temple in con- 
nection with a public meeting at which the chief address was 

iven by Dean Charles R. Brown of the School of Religion of 
Yale University. Many professors and students of the Univer- 
sity participated in the various episodes of the pageant. 

An important addition to the faculty of the Department of 
Religious Education is Miss Laura A. Knott, who will next 
year give instruction in the English Bible. Miss Knott has 
tendered her resignation as principal of Bradford Academy, 
and will leave that institution August first of next year to begin 
her new work in the University. 


Brown University—To meet the demand for information 
concerning the problems of the present social and political situa- 
tion the following courses are being offered this year: Social 
Work in Times of War; Elementary Course in Political Science; 
Principles of International Law; English History since 1603, 
and History of Germany since 1648. 

The War Emergency Committee has voted to hold itself 
in readiness to cooperate with local and national organizations 
in meeting emergencies. During the recent Food Pledge Card 
Campaign volunteer workers from the student body canvassed 
ane of the largest wards of the city. The Social Room in Sayles 
Gymnasium will be used on two afternoons each week as a place 
where students may meet to prepare Red Cross supplies. 
Evelyn Chase, Class of 1919, has been appointed chairman of 
a committee to carry on this work. 

A new system of advising freshmen was adopted this year. 
Advisers from the two upper classes are selected by a board 
composed of two members of the staff and three seniors. Fresh- 
men are assigned to these advisers by lot. At the first meeting 
of the advisers the chairman of the board, a senior, outlined the 
work they are expected to do in influencing freshmen along six 
ees college spirit, attitude, study, conduct, class spirit and 

ealth. 


Bryn Mawr College.—The service flag that hangs on Taylor 
Tower has three stars for Professors Savage, Crenshaw and Car- 
penter who are serving in the National Army. 

The Bryn Mawr College farm at West Chester, Pa., which 
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was worked last summer by students, alumni and members of 
the staff proved to be a great success. A great part of the food 
which the college will use this winter was raised, canned or pre- 
served by the band of patriots who spent their vacation in put- 
ting into practice Mr. Hoover’s advice. Three members of the 
Faculty, Professors Huff, Barton and Wheeler cultivated two 
acres on the campus and raised bumper crops of corn, beans and 
other vegetables. Professor and Mrs. William Roy Smith and 
three members of the class of 1819 planted and cultivated four 
acres of vegetable garden at Paris, Maine, and on July 15th 
opened the Colburn Garden Cannery, a community cannery, 
operating at cost. 

The Liberty Loan drive proved of absorbing interest. The 
College subscription amounted to $197,300, which included 511 
personal subscriptions. 

All College activities connected with the war have been 
centered in the War Council of Bryn Mawr College, a board of 
22 members including representatives from each class, the grad- 
uate club, Faculty, Staff, Alumnae and the Undergraduate club 
and associations. Miss Virginia Kneeland, 1918, and President 
of the Undergraduate Association is chairman. It holds bi- 
monthly meetings, and a small executive committee meets every 
week. The seven committees organized under the council are: 
Registration, the Maintenance of Existing Organizations, Lib- 
erty Loan, Red Cross and Allied Relief, Education with two 
sub-committees on Public Speakers and Speakers’ Bureau, Food 
Conservation and Food Production. The Council in consulta- 
tion with a committee of the Alumnae is studying all forms 
of war work with the intention of devoting these main energies 
to one special piece of work. 


Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy.—The Civilian 
Relief Course and the Home Charities Course noted in our news 
letter of last month have now been completed, and the next 
enterprise of the School for the training of volunteer workers for 
emergency work contemplates a course for those interested in 
protective work for girls. This course will last three weeks be- 
ginning December 3 and ending December 21 and will be given 
without fee. It will be limited to those who pledge themselves 
to devote twenty-five hours a week during the three weeks of 
the course, and if called upon, fifteen hours a week during the 
following year to work of this general character. 

A second enterprise looks towards the training in occupa- 
tional therapy and constructive recreation.. This course will 
begin January 2 and will be given in co-operation with the 
Illinois Society for Mental Hygiene. The course contemplates 
eight lectures a week at the School and from fifteen to twenty 
hours of field work done under the direction of Mrs. Slagle of 
the Henry B. Favill School of Occupations (for Handicapped 


People), and Miss Neva L. Boyd of the staff of the School uf 
Civics. 
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Colorado College—The half-million general endowment 
fund for the College was completed last June. The securing of 
this fund was in large measure the work of the retiring presi- 
dent, Dr. William S. Slocum. 

Dr. Clyde Augustus Duniway, the new president of Colo- 
rado College was graduated from Cornell University in 1892. 
He received from Harvard University the A. M. degree in 1894 
and the Ph. D. degree in 1897. In 1914 he received the degree 
of L.L.D. from the University of Colorado, and from the 
University of Denver. He has been a teacher of History at 
Harvard University, Radcliffe College and at the Leland Stan- 
ford Jr. University where he was Associate Professor of history 
from 1899-1908. In 1908 he became president of the University 
of Montana, in 1912 president of the University of Wyoming, 
whence he was called to Colorado College in 1917. 

The college is deeply affected by the resignation of the 
Registrar, Miss Marianna Brown, who has been here for the 
past fifteen years. She has been a power in the college, con- 
sulted by the faculty and students alike who relied on her sound 
judgment and appreciated her passion for a high standard of 
scholarship and character. 

The Harvard Exchange Professor at Colorado College this 
year will be William Morris Davis, Sturgis-Hooper Professor of 
Geology. The Exchange Professor at Harvard will be Elwood 
Terry, Professor of Forestry. 

The women’s residence halls are filled to their capacity, and 
many applicants could not be received. 


Cornell Collere, Mt. Vernon, Ia.—-In the recent Y. M.C. A. 
Campaign for Soldiers’ Fund, Cornell subscribed $5578.00 mak- 
ing an average of $11.26 for each member. 

The war activities among the girls are taking the form of 
knitting, and surgical dressings. One group of girls from the 
Y. W. C. A. has made and sent a complete box of supplies for 
Belgian babies. 

Miss Ruby Sia, 710, writes from Foochow, China: 

“My heart is always full of gratitude for what Cornell has 
done for me, and during these years of hard work I have tried 
to prove myself worthy of the opportunities given me. I have 
been five vears Director of Music and instructor in one or two 
other subjects in the Woman’s College of Foochow. In our 
college there are 120 girls taking high school education and 55 
of these take vocal and instrumental music also. Since last 
year I have also been district superintendent of the primary 

school, and to visit each of them once requires an aggregate of 
three weeks in time and two hundred miles of travel (you must 
know we have no railroad carriages. We go in sedan chairs.)” 


De Pauw University.—With the academic year well under 
way the college is increasingly conscious of the war and the 
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opportunity of having a share in the work of the nation. The 
young women have packed and sent Christmas boxes to all of 
the De Pauw men who are in service either in France or 
America; the campaign for the raising of the money for the 
Young Men’s Christian Association was most successful and 
the sum of six thousand two hundred and fifty dollars was 
pledged by the faculty and students in the two days given for 
the purpose; the Red Cross classes are at work and after Christ- 
mas the young women are expecting to take up definite work 
for the French relief. Beside these specific services, there is a 
very general movement among the students to help by econo- 
mizing in every possible way, especially by making all social 
events very simple and inexpensive. 

For two years the women of the college have sent four 
hundred dollars annually to our sister college at Madras, India. 
The committee among the students is just beginning to work 
for the third year and expects to send the same amount in the 
spring. 

De Pauw has been particularly fortunate this year in the 
completion of two much needed buildings, Rector Hall, the 
beautiful hall of residence for women and the new administra- 
tion building given by the Studebakers. 


Earlham College.—The new president of the college is 
David M. Edwards, who comes from Penn College, Iowa. 
President Edwards stands for close fellowship and hearty co- 
Operation between faculty and students. In his first talk in 
chapel he set forth two plans that met with instant approval. 
The first was that Earlham must have a new gymnasium in 
the near future and the second that the endowment fund of the 


college must be increased to one million dollars within ten 
years. 


In spite of the conditions caused by the war, the enrollment 


in college is about normal. There are about 300 students, 191 
of whom are women. 


Elmira College.—About one hundred and twenty-five non- 
resident alumnae were entertained by the college as house guests 
during Alumnae Week, November 30, to December 3. On Friday 
evening the alumnae and former students were entertained by 
the senior class who presented two plays. At the Alumnae meeting 
on Saturday the members voted to place a bronze tablet at the 
side of the entrance to Alumnae Hall. Several gifts were an- 
nounced, among them that of a scholarship of $1,000, given 
by Mrs. S. J. Life of Rye Seminary. Mr. William M. Collins 
of New York City gave a $500 scholarship in memory of 
his mother, Mrs. Birdena Benedict Collins who was a former 
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student. ‘The sophomore class has recently given a Liberty Bond 
to the college and the senior class gave $300 as a class memorial. 

Dr. Arthur Norton, vice-president of the college and head of 
the department of mathematics has been granted a leave of ab- 
sence for the remainder of the year. He sailed for France on 
December 6th where he is to have charge of a Y. M. C. A. base 
camp. 

The Red Cross Branch recently organized at the college is 
growing rapidly and is accomplishing much work. Several classes 
are already organized and many articles have been shipped. 

The sons of Elizabeth C. McCorkindale Doty of the class of 
'77 have given a memorial gateway to be erected at the entrance 
to the grounds of Alumnae Hall. 

Mrs. W. E. Brown of Ithaca and sisters, Mrs. J. W. Alex- 
ander of Trenton, N. J. and Mrs. W. J. Bates of Ithaca have 
given a memorial window to Elmira College. The window is 
given in memory of their mother Mrs. Annie Royall Ryon who 


entered Elmira College from Monroeton, Penna. with the class 
of 1859. 


Goucher College.—The College has recently received addi- 
tions to its endowment amounting to forty thousand dollars 
($40,000). It has organized its Red Cross and War Relief work 
with special reference to interesting the freshmen and setting 
them to work in a practical way. A}l knitters in College have 
been divided into three classes: 1, experts, who are qualified to 
knit without supervision and to teach beginners; 2, fair knitters, 
authorized to use Red Cross wool under constant supervision; 
3, beginners, taught individually by members of class 1. Wool 
for one hundred sweaters has been donated through a member 
of the Navy League, and a special order for Camp Meade, 
Maryland, is being filled. 

The students inaugurated an enthusiastic campaign for the 
Student Friendship Fund, sending representatives of the College 
Y. W.C. A. to the Harrisburg Conference and subsequently ar- 
ranging to have Mr. Daniel Porter, international secretary of 
the Y. M. C. A. speak to the students on the objects of the Fund. 
As a result a rapid campaign netted a contribution of $2007-00. 

The Junior class proposed to suspend publication of the 
year-book and after conference with the seniors determined to 
put the question before the student body with the suggestion 
that the price of subscription for this year’s issue be turned 
by every subscriber to the War Fund. The proposition was 
carried by the Student Organization. 

_ The History Club has adopted a new plan this vear, sub- 
stituting the systematic study of current events for the special 
study of a particular country, the plan adopted during the past 
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two years. This change was made in response to a general 
demand on the part of the students since the war movements 
have become so complex. The membership in the Club was 
thrown open to all students genuinely interested in history and 
the response was so prompt that the Club has been obliged to 
find larger quarters for its meetings. 

Students in the social science classes are doing volunteer 
work, chiefly friendly visiting, for the Federated Charities of 
Baltimore. 

A Press Club for the purpose of placing interesting and 
suitable college news in the Baltimore dailies and in representa- 
tive newspapers elsewhere is being organized under the super- 
vision of the department of English, more especially in connec 
tion with the courses in journalism. Membership in the Club 
will be considered a college honor and will involve special apti- 
tude for journalistic writing or keenness in collecting copy. 

Among the notable speakers who have addressed the Col 
lege recently are Dean Charles Reynolds Brown of the Yale 
School of Religions who lectured on “Four Hundred Years of 
Protestantism ;” and President Lyman Powell of Hobart and 
William Smith Colleges, who brought the educational implica- 
tions of the war vividly before the students by relating his recent 
experiences and observations in Europe as an accredited ob- 
server of war situations. He read interesting letters from some 
of the French girls who have come to this country to pursue 
their education under the more favorable conditions now afforded 
by American colleges for women, and appealed to the college 
women of America to make it possible for more of these intelli- 
gent and eager French girls to enter our best colleges. 


Grinnell College—While the number of men enrolled this 
year is reduced by war conditions, the number of women stu- 
dents is materialy increased. 

In addition to the units of the Women’s Quadrangle, three 
large dwellings have been bought by the College. Each houses 
about twenty students with a faculty residence. 

The young women have organized for relief work. They 
knit and make garments for Red Cross, Belgian Relief and 
other departments of the work. A class in first aid and band- 
age-making is under the direction of Mrs. Bessie Williamson, 
nurse in the Women’s Quadrangle. Last spring the young 
women planted a garden, which was cared for during the sum- 
mer by Professor Conard ofthe department of Botany; in Oc 
tober these students gathered and housed potatoes, carrots, beets, 
turnips and cabbages from this garden. They have also made 
money contributions to the Red Cross and other relief funds. 


Mount Holyoke College—A general mass meeting of the 
Faculty, students, staff and all the assistants of the College 
was held Wednesday evening, November twenty-first, in Mary 
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Lyon Chapel to hear the returns of the amount subscribed by 
the College to the Red Triangle Campaign, which had been 
conducted enthusiastically during the previous week culminat- 
ing in an address at chapel that morning by Sherwood Eddy of 
New York who told of his experiences in France, representing 
the Y.M.C.A. Pledges toward the fund were accepted only 
on the final day and the total amount pledged by the College 
was $13,000, representing an over-subscription of $5,000. 

Doctor Amy Hewes, head of the department of Economics 
and Sociology has been granted leave of absence from the Col- 
lege in order to serve as executive secretary of the Committee on 
Women in Industry of the Advisory Commission of the Council 
of National Defense, with headquarters in Washington. 

The contest for the Anna C. Edwards debating prize took 
place on the evening of November tenth. The subject for the 
debate was “Resolved, that the war emergency courses as given 
at Mount Holyoke College should be credited toward an A. B. 
degree at Mount Holyoke College. The judges deciding in the 
affirmative awarded the prize, $40, to Miss Ruth Buddington 
of the class of 1918. 

There have been many lectures and among those of especial 
interest are the following: Mr. William W. Ellsworth, formerly 
President of the Century Publishing Company, lectured on Oc- 
tober twenty-sixth, on “Forty Years of Publishing.” On No- 
vember seventh Mrs. Florence Kelly, secretary of the National 
Consumer’s League, spoke on “Wage Earning Women and Girls 
in War Time.” On November eighth Miss Florence Jackson, 
director of the Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, Bos- 
ton, spoke on “Opportunities for Women in Secretarial Work 
and in Business.” On November twenty-first Doctor George 
Sarton, D.Sc., Ghent, Laureate of the Four Belgian Universi- 
ties, formerly editor of /sis, lecturer on History and Philosophy 
of Science at Harvard University, lectured on “The New Hu- 
manism.” Doctor Sarton also gave an informal talk the follow- 
ing day on “Progress in Physics, Chemistry and Geology at 
the Time of Leonardo da Vinci.” 


Indiana University.—Under the supervision of Dean Ruby 
C. Mason 320 Christmas boxes for Indiana University soldiers 
overseas were mailed in November. Each box contained 
greetings from the University, a pound of rock candy, a pound 
of fruit cake, and a candle, and along with these gifts, which 
were the same in each box, the girls packed their own personai 
gifts—socks, sweaters, helmets, comfort-kits, etc. The first 
week in December 300 similar boxes were sent to Indiana Uni- 
versity boys in service in the United States. 

Indiana University was selected as head of the Association 
of American Universities for the ensuing year at the nineteenth 
annual meeting recently held at Iowa City. 
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In the recent Y. M.C.A. national drive Indiana University 
students and faculty contributed $11,200. 


Iowa State College.—A new four-year combined Agriculture 
and Home Economics course was offered for the first time 
at lowa State College this fall. This course was necessitated by 
the increasing number of women who are becoming farm own- 
ers and managers. There are now in Iowa 16,000 women who 
own or directly manage farms. These women, a year ago at the 
Ames winter short course, organized under the name, “The 
Farm Women’s Association.” The new course will also help 
to fill the demand for women to teach Agriculture and Home 
Economics and for home demonstration agents or county ad- 
visors. Miss Catherine McKay, Dean of the Home Economics 
division, has been appointed Home Economics Director of the 
State of Iowa. 


Jackson College.—A series of lectures on topics relative to 
the war is being given before the students at the close of the 
chapel hour on Tuesdays and Thursdays. The speakers include 
members of the faculty and men of prominence in the outside 
world. Attendance is required and credit offered, if a satis- 
factory synopsis of each lecture is submitted and a creditable ex- 
amination on the series passed. 

In view of the fact that so many girls upon leaving college 
are desirous of entering other fields than teaching, the College 
is offering a series of Vocational Guidance lectures by Miss 
Florence Jackson of the Appointment Bureau of the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union. 

The regular course in Hvgiene given yearly for the Fresh- 
men includes this season talks upon Food Conservation as well 
as the usual lectures upon Food and Digestion by recognised 
graduates of Tufts Medical School. 


University of Kansas.—Thirty-five students, three of whom 
are women, are enrolled in courses in wireless which were organ- 
ized early in the semester. The department has two complete 
sets of wireless apparatus. Next semester stations will be made 
at various points near Lawrence and the students will do some 
actual wireless work. These courses prepare students for gov- 
ernment examinations. 

The alumni of Kansas colleges are organizing to co-dperate 
in the camnaien for the Permanent Income Amendment which 
will be submitted to the voters of the state at the next election. 

The women of the department of home economics and of 
the Women’s Student Government Association sent twelve 
g-llons of mince meat to Camp Doniphan for the dessert for 
Company M’s Thanksgiving dinner. Company M is made up 
of K. U. men and has been adopted by the women of the Uni- 
versity. The mince meat was prepared by classes in home 
economics as a part of their regular class work. 
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A plan to collect the war schemes and ideas of all the colleges 
and universities of the country is being promoted by Dean Olin 
Templin and other officials of the University. The scheme if 
effected will take the form of a War League of American Col- 
leges and its purpose will be to syndicate the ideas, ideals and 
strength of academic America for the good of the colleges and 
the nation. Dean Templin will lay the plans before the govern- 
ment at Washington soon. 

The University has just pledged its full quota for the Stu- 
dents’ Friendship War Fund. Of the $44,000 to be raised by 
the students of all the institutions of Kansas, the amount allotted 
to the University was $11,000. 


University of Michigan.—A very successful Vocational 
Conference for Women was held in Ann Arbor November 8th 
and 9th. 

The Liberty Loan campaign in the University of Michigan 
exceded its quota to a considerable extent. The amount 
allotted was $200,000 and over $325,000 was subscribed. A 
gratifying amount came from the student body for many of 
whom the subscription means a very real sacrifice. 

The same is true in the Student Friendship War Fund 
campaign now being brought to a successful conclusion by the 
Y.M.C.A. At this time less than $900 remains to be raised 
to complete the University’s quota of $25,000. In addition to 
this the city has over subscribed its quota of $10,000. 

A conference of summer school executives from various 
universities was held in Ann Arbor November 23d and 24th. 


Oberlin College.—The college classes, individual students 
and many of the dormitories of Oberlin bought liberty bonds. 
The interest on those purchased by the dormitories is to go to 
the relief work for French orphans. The Oberlin Chapter of 
the Red Cross which enrolls many hundred students is busy 
at its work rooms on East College street and has recently com- 
pleted a large number of articles. 

In order to meet the increasing demands for funds students 
are giving up Thanksgiving parties, and all social events. Many 
have decided not to go home at Christmas, giving the money 
saved in this way. One girl sold her favorite riding horse; 
many have borrowed money from the local banks and have 
arranged to work during the Christmas holidays to pay it back. 
Girls in the Conservatory of Music have given up their gradua- 
tion recital gowns, contributing the money saved in this way. 
A great spirit of sacrifice has swept through the entire student 
body and the giving is little short of phenomenal. 

The Federal Government at Washington has appointed 
Professor J. I’. Alderfer of the Organ Department in the Oberlin 
Conservatory of Music as Secretary of the University Union 
for the Western College Section in France. Professor Alderfer’s 
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work will be answering inquiries about men from America, keep- 
ing those interested in as close touch as possible; making trips 
to the trenches, visiting the hospitals, etc. He will represent 
all of the colleges and universities of the Middle West. The 
appointment was made through Anson Phelps Stokes, Secretary 
of the Yale Faculty. 


Ohio Wesleyan University—A service flag bearing at 
present 325 stars is flying in Gray Chapel at Ohio Wesleyan 
University as a tribute to the men who have entered the service 
of their country. There is room for 500 stars in the white field. 
Among the stars are many which represent officers and men 
rendering distinguished service and there are nearly a hundred 
stars for the men who left last year to enter the 147th Field 
Hospital, under the command of Major Floyd Miller,—a dis- 
tinctive Ohio Wesleyan Unit. 

On the service flag is a star for Col. Elbert E. Persons, ’91, 
who is in command of all the ambulance work for the United 
States army. He has trained thousands of college men for this kind 
of service at Allentown, Pa. Another star is for Col. R. H. Van 
Deman, ex-’87, who is a member of the general staff of the regu- 
lar army, and another is for Major John R. Murlin, 97, who is 
connected with the Surgeon General’s staff and who dictates what 
each soldier shall have to eat in all the cantonments of the armies 
both at home and abroad. 

Professor Chas. Newcomb’s play “War,” which was pre- 
sented in Delaware three times by the faculty of Ohio Wesleyan 
University for the benefit of the local chapter of the Red Cross 
is to be taken over by the national Red Cross for campaign pur- 
poses. The play is a masque in three acts. Each act is ac- 
companied by a tableau and speech on some phase of national 
service. 

Over $5,055 was the amount subscribed to the Army “Y” 
Fund by the students and faculty of Ohio Wesleyan University 
last week. It took only about fifteen minutes to raise this sum. 


University of Oregon.—Last month saw the sixth observ- 
ance of what the University calls “Pledge Day,” at Oregon. 
Upon that day the entire student body gathers at Assembly and 
pledges itself anew to the state to which it is indebted for its 
education. 

For the first time in the history of the University, women 
find themselves in the majority. ‘This is only one of the innum- 
erable reminders of the changes the war has wrought. The 
women’s activities all center about war work. There is a Red 
Cross auxiliary on the campus meeting on Mondays and Thurs- 
days, and the girls go in numbers to the city headquarters also. 
Every woman’s fraternity bought one or more Liberty Bonds, 
and one house has “adopted” a French baby. The University 
subscribed $2600 for the Y.M.C.A. war fund, and is now 
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planning to bring it up to $3000—a good quota for a University 
of 950 students and about 100 faculty members. 

Last spring the women pledged themselves to “come back 
with their old suits,” the expenses allowed for “rush week” are 
next cut in half, and this fall the social life is all ot the simplest 
and most informal kind. 

One fine new women’s dormitory, holding over 100 women 
will be open for the new term in January. 


Radcliffe.—To open the campaign for raising money for the 
Students’ Friendship Fund of the Y. M. C. A. Miss Kyle Adams 
spoke at a meeting of the Radcliffe Guild and Mrs. Sherwood 
“ddy spoke at a mass meeting. In the first week $1756 was 
raised in cash and pledges. 

The 47 workshop, which produces plays written in Pro- 
fessor Baker’s courses at Harvard and Radcliffe, has repeated 
its first program for the benefit of the Radcliffe Red Cross. The 
plays presented were: The Simms-bane Incident, an adaptation 
by I. if Pillot from a story by R. W. Child; Three Pills in a Boitle, 
a fantasy by Rachel Field; and The Good Men Do, by Hubert Os- 
borne, holder of the Macdowell Fellowship for 1917-1918. 

Among the “war courses” offered by Radcliffe but not 
counting toward the degree, is one in Dietetics, given by Dr. 
Alice Blood, director of the school of Household Economics at 
Simmons College. 

The Radcliffe Alumnae Association and the Radcliffe Union 
are uniting under a committee, of which Mrs. George P. Baker 
is chairman, to raise money for war work. The alumnae of 
Wellesley are now preparing to equip and send a unit to France, 
to assist in the reconstruction of the devastated areas. By their 
courtesy, one of the eight members sent will be a representative 
of Radcliffe. To send her, former students of Radcliffe will 
contribute $4000 toward the necessary expenses of equipment 
for one year. 

A new system of honors in connection with gynmasium 
work and athletics has been inaugurated. Students will be 
graded on health, posture, attendance, proficiency in their major 
sports, proficiency in gymnastics or dancing, strength tests, and 
lung capacity. Blue chevrons, red chevrons, and stars will be 
awarded to those winning a sufficient number of points. Perma- 
nent honors are won by those students who win twenty or more 
points in not more than three semesters. 


Reed College.—Since President Foster returned from France 
late in October, he has been giving a series of lecturers on 
“France at War.” Several hundred pictures of conditions on 
and near the firing lines have added to the interest of his story 
already profoundly interesting in its abundance of personal 
experiences and testimony. Many of the pictures have not been 
shown anywhere else in this country. Those of the battlefields 
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are particularly interesting since they are views taken either 
from aeroplanes or observation points very close to the scenes 
of action. 

This month the college community has been taking part in 
the “Hooverizing” and Y.M.C.A. campaigns. About ninety 
women assisted in distributing Hoover cards to the houses in a 
large district of Portland, and within two days Reed’s apportion- 
ment of $500 for the Y.M.C.A. fund was more than tripled— 
over $1600 being pledged. Community parties are being planned 
for the entertainment of soldiers from the barracks in Vancouver, 
Washington. 


University of Rochester.—The women of the University of 
Rochester are doing war work with renewed interest this year. 
They are concentrating their efforts on the making of surgical 
dressings for the Relief of the French Wounded. A branch of 
the Patriotic League has been ‘established under the auspices 
of the Young Women’s Christian Association. 

Economy and simplicity have characterized all the social 
activities of the year, and were especially noticeable in the 
Students’ Association banquet. This has demanded, heretofore, 
a dollar and a half from every girl, with help from the college 
treasury to mike up the deficit. This year, expenses were cov- 
ered by a contribution of fifty cents from each person attending. 
Instead of the elaborate menu of former years, a simple Juncheon 
was cooked and served by the girls themselves. 

The influence of the war has been felt in all other college 
activities. Social events no longer need an entertainment com- 
mittee. Red Cross knitting or compresses to be folded are in 
the hands of every girl. Even college dramatics has a bigger 
ideal than usual, this year. The proceeds from the Senior plays 
will go to the war fund. This fund is, at present, the biggest 
fact of college life. Two thousand dollars is the goal. Every 
girl in college is attempting to earn, by sacrifice and work, 
enough money to oversubscribe the amount by January of the 
new year. 


Syracuse University—The Annual Conference of the 
Woman’s Intercollegiate Association for Student Government 
was held at Syracuse University November 15th, 16th and 17th. 
The officers of the conference were: President, Alice Kenyon, 
Syracuse; Vice-Pres. and Treas., Elizabeth Davy, Wells; Sec’y, 
Mary Scheiffelin, Elmira. The Conference district covered the 
eastern part of the United States, including thirty-eight colleges. 
The delegates, numbering seventy-two, were entertained at the 
dormitories and chapter houses. Entertainment included a 
presentation of three short plays by Boar’s Head, the college 
dramatic society; a banquet given by the Young Women’s 
Christian Association with an after-reception to which the men 
of the university were invited; a tea by Miss Day at the 
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Chancellor’s residence and the Syracuse-Colgate football game. 

The two closed sessions were devoted to discussion of 
college problems, with addresses from Chancellor Day and the 
Dean of Women Miss Jean Marie Richards. The Conference 
voted $250 to the Student Friendship War Fund. At the open 
meeting, attended by all the women of the university as well as 
the delegates, the presidents of the various college associa- 
tions reported on the war relief work being carried on by the 
girls of their colleges. 

Officers of the conference for the following year were elected 
as follows: President to be the president of the association at 
Wilson College for next year; secretary to be elected from Bryn 
Mawr next year; treasurer to be elected from Goucher College 
next year. 

The conference next year is to be held at Wilson College, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 

The women of the university, organized under the Dean of 
Women and working through the Branch Red Cross at the 
University and the War Emergency Committee of the Y.W.C.A., 
sent out twenty-one boxes to the Syracuse University Ambu- 
lance Unit in France. 


Teachers College, Columbia University.—The very newest, 
as well as one of the largest and most aggressive of the College 
clubs, is the recently organized Women’s Club of Teachers 
College. A need has been felt for some sort of “home” to which 
all the women of the College might come for fellowship and to 
exchange experiences. Accordingly, more than one hundred 
and twenty-five of the women of the Schools of Education and 
of Practical Arts, together with faculty women and the wives 
of students and student instructors, have come together and 
organized. The “home” idea has taken form in the equipment 
of club-rooms in an apartment at the Fairholm, 505 West 121 
Street, opposite the College, at which tea is served five after- 
noons in the week, and to which members and their guests are 
very welcome. Further, as a good beginning to a long future 
program of social usefulness, the club has purchased a Liberty 
Bond, which is to be turned over to the Norsworthy Fund. 

Teachers College students and faculty had up to noon of 
Saturday (November 17) raised over $17,200.00 as their con- 
tribution to the $35,000,000.00 Y. M. C. A. war fund. This 
$17,200 was contributed by 1281 persons and represented the 
gifts of but three and a half days. To this should be added the 
sum of $10,000.00 contributed by Mr. V. Everit Macy. chair- 
man of the board of trustees. The grand total of $27,200.00 is 
considerably more than twice the amount originally allotted 
to the College in this drive. 

The Department of Foods and Cookery gave an exhibit of 
various kinds of war breads at Teachers College on Saturday, 
November 24. Breads were shown made of different combina- 
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tions of flours with a minimum of wheat flour. The aim is to 
arrive at a standard loaf with ingredients other than wheat in 
various combinations. Among the breads shown were those 
made of rolled oats and wheat, rolled oats and rye, rolled oats 
and cornmeal, rye and entire wheat, rye and cornmeal, rye and 
graham, and cornmeal and wheat. 

Vassar College.—During the fall the activities of the stu- 
dents at Vassar College centered chiefly in war work. The 
first campaign undertaken was to raise a fund to carry on the 
Red Cross work of the semester and $3,000 was raised for this 
purpose, an amount adequate for the purchase of supplies dur- 
ing the first half of the year. So many students volunteered for 
Red Cross work that units of 100 have been »rganized to work 
five afternoons a week and two evenings. and onthe sixth 
afternoon, a group of Faculty women use the Red Cross work- 
room. 

The War Service Committees of Students and Faculty 
decided that war work for the rest of the semester should con- 
centrate on the National Students’ Fund of the Y. M.C.A. and 
the Y. W. C. A. To interest the college in this fund a mass 
meeting was addressed by Mr. Francis Sayre and Miss Mar- 
garet Burton and after that in a campaign of two days, the 
college raised over $15,600 to give to this fund. 

In Liberty Loan Week, Professor Herbert E. Mills of the 
Department of Economics addressed the whole college on the 
subject of Liberty Loans and brief speeches were also made on 
two different days by Professor Mills and Professor Burges 
Johnson. The result of this publicity was that $51,800 was sub- 
scribed in the college to the Second Liberty Loan. 

In spite of the fact that the college had no funds this year 
for lectures and concerts, through the generosity of individuals 
this side of the college life has not been curtailed, and the stu- 
dents have enjoyed a lecture on “Irish Poetry” bv Padraic 
Colum ; a Reading of Scenes from Shakespeare by Edith Wynne 
Matthison and a considerable number of departmental lectures. 


University of Washington.—When the committee in charge 
of the Student Friendship fund was informed that $6000 was the 
quota that was expected of the students of the University of 
Washington, its members were glad to respond. But as returns 
came from other universities and colleges, this committee saw 
that others were far outreaching the contributions that had been 
apportiond to them, and voluntarily it pledged itself to raise 
$10,000. For a week the work went on. Students were ap- 
proached with the question: “Are you doing your share?” The 
result was what it would naturally be in any institution of patri- 
otic young citizens. When the campaign ended $13,700 was 
pledged to the fund, twice the amount that had been originally 
asked for. 

The Women’s League is trying to provide the university 
boys who are in service with sweaters. To accomplish this a so- 
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called Medley Show is being staged. It is the usual vaudeville, 
but they hope to make it of unusual excellence. 


Wellesley College—A meeting of the delegates from four 
women’s colleges, Mount Holyoke, Smith, Vassar and Wellesley, 
was held at Wellesley College November seventeenth. Presi- 
dent Woolley, Miss Carr and Miss Neilson from Mount Holyoke, 
President Neilson, Dean Comstock and Professor Wood from 
Smith, President MacCracken, Dean McCaleb and Miss Thomp- 
son from Vassar were the guests of the college. The working 
of the new plan of admission was discussed and further uniform- 
ity of action was voted with regard to students who failed under 
the examinations in one college and applied for admission to 
another of these four colleges. Questions of students entering 
on advanced standing were discussed and the action of the four 
colleges with regard to courses called for by the present war 
emergency. 

On November twenty-second Major Beith (lan Hay) gave 
a lecture before the college on the situation as he had seen it in 
Flanders in the summer of 1917 with interesting pictures of the 
actual situation in the trenches and the activities of the tanks. 
Major Beith was listened to by a large and enthusiastic audience 
and his lecture formed a fitting preliminary to the Allied Bazaar 
held Saturday afternoon and evening, November twenty-fourth. 
The profits of this Bazaar are to go, a half for work of war relief 
and a half for the students who are supporting themseves in 
college. Many dolls in engaging costumes and all kinds of fancy 
work were on sale and a particularly interesting collection of 
toys carved from wood and painted by crippled French soldiers. 
All these articles found a ready sale. A band from the Radio 
School played inspiring music and there was dancing, with many 
soldier and sailor guests. 

A course of four lectures is being given by the department 
of Economics on conservation and regulation of supplies during 
war time in accordance with the general movement of that 
nature requested by the authorities at Washington. 


Wells College.—The War Relief Organization of the stu- 
dents at Wells has been working enthusiastically this year, and 
with splendid results. It is conducted on business-like lines, 
with officers, payment of dues and committees for the different 
branches of the work. A Red Cross work-room is maintained in 
Zabriskie Hall, and regular classes in surgical dressings are con- 
ducted by a number of students trained at the Auburn branch 
of the Red Cross. As many as 1100 surgical dressings have 
been made in one week. Students and faculty alike are knit- 
ting continually for the Red Cross and for the Fund for the 
French wounded. The number of articles already completed 
and sent in since September is approximately as follows: 30 
mufflers, 35 sweaters, 65 pairs of socks, 12 comfort bags, and 
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many comfort pillows, wristlets, helmets, trench caps, hoods 
for children, and other knitted articles. These numbers will 
be more than doubled before the Christmas holidays. A knit- 
ting machine for socks has been added to the equipment, and 
is of great assistance. 

A branch of the Junior Red Cross has been organized 
among the village children by a number of the college students, 
and a large number of girls and boys have become members 
by paying the annual dues of twenty-five cents. They are doing 
excellent work in making the soldiers’ comfort kits. 

The annual Senior Bazaar, which is held just before the 
Christmas vacation, the proceeds of which are usually given over 
to the Endowment Fund, is this year to be given for the benefit 
of the Red Cross. Wells’ contribution to the Student War Fund 
was $1400, and her subscription to the Liberty Loan, through 
the Aurora Bank and other banks, $37,900—a creditable record 
for a college of 209 students. 


University of Wisconsin.—Women students’ war work 
under the auspices of the Student Government Association is 
occupying the thought and attention of the University women. 
The organization for the work makes a division of five branches. 

Red Cross: ‘This Branch maintains a room where the work 
is carried on; committee of student expenditures to induce more 
simple entertainment, more care in personal expenditures, espe- 
cially amusment money; Y. W.C.A. Social Service Committee. 
Through this is being conducted a “Big Sister” movement among 
Italian children, and work with a neighborhood house in the 
Jewish quarter; committee to encourage athletic living ; commit- 
tee to work under direction of State Council of Defense. 

Liberty Loan. Nearly $191,000 were subscribed by pro- 
fessors and students for the liberty loan. The women students 
had a large share in raising this amount. 

A food saving pledge circulated by the women students 
has been largely signed. 

It is known that Wisconsin lagged in the Y. M.C.A. drive. 
It has been demonstrated, however, that it was not lack of 
loyalty but lack of awakening to the needs, that put Wisconsin 
behind. The women students have since helped to put the 
subscription for the Christian Association work “over the top.” 
The presidents of 5.G.A., Y.W.C.A. and others of the women’s 
organizations called one hundred leading women together, put- 
ting the facts to them. ‘They asked for the Cardinal (the stu- 
dent paper) for one day and printed a war number; an edition 
of 2,500 copies was sold by noon. With the aid of a faculty 
committee and Y. M. C. A. leaders they planned and carried out 
a loyalty convocation. At the convocation $7,345 were pledged, 
making the university pledge to that date $14,187. Within 
twenty-four hours the pledges passed the $20,000 mark due to 
the energy of individual canvassers. 
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BUREAU OF OCCUPATIONS FOR 
TRAINED WOMEN 


302 S. 13th Street, Philadelphia 
THEODORA S. BUTCHER, MANAGER 


On November 8th the Bureau held its 
first members’ meeting since the Mem- 


bership Campaign. Representatives 
were present from the alumnae of Bryn 
Mawr, Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, 


Swarthmore and Goucher, from the 
Delaware College for Women and from 
private and technical schools. Besides 
the corporate directors from alumnae 
organizations and clubs there will be 
directors representing the school and 
college interests and the activities of 
business and professional life. 

October’s records showed the largest 
number of placements since the open- 
ing of the Bureau exceeding the busy 
times of May, 1916. To relieve the 
present pressure of routine clerical 
work from the two managers and one 
stenographer-bookkeeper, a Drexel In- 
stitute graduate has been secured to 
work for half time. 

The Bureau is looking for a gradu- 
ate nurse with college training who is 
also a stenographer. Such a woman 
will be needed for European service in 
March or April as secretary for a sur- 
geon. If a nurse qualified in other par- 
ticulars has not the stenography re- 
quired, training and some brief experi- 
ence will be given during the winter 
months. An adequate salary is prom- 
ised and the opportunity for service 
and scientific work will be unusual. 


CHICAGO COLLEGIATE BUREAU 
OF OCCUPATIONS 


16 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
HELEN M. BENNETT, MANAGER 


The displacement of labor owing to 
the first draft seems in Chicago to have 
resulted in more openings in minor 
positions and along industrial lines than 
in the responsible and highly specialized 
fields. Employers tell us, however, that 
with the second draft the demand for 
women will be great. There still is a 
very deep impression abroad that there 
are numerous positions open to women, 
and women who have never had any 
training or experience, women who are 
tired of keeping house or of doing club 
work, women who want to give up 
teaching, girls who have just finished 
college with no special end in view, all 
these more or less untrained women 
come to the office or write to us, feel- 
ing sure that there must be something 
desirable for each one. It is a time 
of general unrest and uncertainty and 
of vague reaching out. It would seem 
to be as patriotic a duty. for the office 
staff of a collegiate bureau to direct the 
ambitions and energies of the women 
who seek its advice and counsel and to 
raise the entire standard of work for 
women as it would be to take the next 
ship for France. 

The call for women with a knowledge 
of mechanical drawing, higher mathe- 
matics and physics makes it evident 
that the draughting field is no longer 
held exclusively by men. One of our 
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firms of architectural engineers is tak- 
ing on women for the first time as both 
secretaries and draughtsmen. Another 
large manufacturing organization which 
employs hundreds of people has just 
created an efficiency department where 
mental tests are given applicants. The 
candidate whom we sent to fill this posi- 
tion had excellent preparation in settle- 
ment work and special training in busi- 
ness efficiency so that she is equipped 
both to deal with people and to apply 
the tests. A greenhouse contractor is 
looking for a girl who can make pro- 
jections and do pen and ink drawings. 
A publishing house has asked us for an 
assistant to the president who can apply 
the principles of business efficiency and 
advertising. 

The Manager has been to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan for a vocational 
conference, visiting the Detroit Bureau 
and speaking before an audience of 
high and normal school students and 
teachers en route. She has also been 
to Western College for Women for a 
three-day vocational conference and has 
spoken twice before the State Teachers’ 
Association at Butte, Montana. 


COLLEGIATE ALUMNAE BUREAU 
OF OCCUPATIONS 


201-2 Kansas City Life Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


MRS. WILLIAM E. CRAMER, MANAGER 


This office has been so busy moving 
into new headquarters that we have 
neglected our news notes. We do not 
feel that this is a loss for the Depart- 
ment but a loss on our part because, 
when one Bureau is neglectful it is apt 
to signify indifferences and lack of co- 
operation and interest. In this instance 
neither is true, because we are inter- 
ested and we most heartily desire to co- 
operate with the other Bureaus. 
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After a year’s co-operation with the 
Federal Government, during which time 
we occupied a six by eight space in far 
from agreeable quarters, the Federal 
Government kindly gave us two large 
beautiful rooms in one of the important 
buildings of Kansas City. Our new 
headquarters are indeed magnificent; we 
feel quite like bank presidents. We 
mention this material thing because we 
think that it is of significance. It 
shows that the Federal Government 
thinks that we, as college women, ought 
to play quite an important role in the 
vocational and occupational fields. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 
other Bureaus write of the great calls 
that have been made upon them owing 
to the war situation, this Bureau, as 
yet, has not been called upon to fill 
any unusual positions. We have more 
calls for secretaries, dietitians, book- 
keepers, etc. than we can fill. Unfor- 
tunately many of the big firms have had 
to cut down expenses and the high class 
positions which are thus left vacant, 
are not filled. We find that there is a 
great tendency on the part of college 
women who are utterly unprepared to 
enter the business world—we mean by 
that in technical training itself—to ex- 
pect higher remunerative positions 
simply because they think there is a 
shortage of men We have sent in- 
numerable college women who have had 
some business training, to the Civil 
Service Commission here, as the Fed- 
eral Government is begging for stenog- 
raphers and bookkeepers. We think 
the danger in the present situation is 
more apt to be equal pay for unequal 
work rather than unequal pay for equal 
work. 


The manager went to the University 
of Missouri and lectured on Nov. 16th, 
in the afternoon to University women 
and in the evening to the Central Mis- 
souri Branch of the A. C. A. She 
found a tremendous interest in voca- 
tional work at the University and most 
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creditable work being done by the Voca- 
tional Committee of the Central Mis- 
souri Branch. Mrs. Fairchild, wife of 
the Professor of English at the Uni- 
versity, is chairman of this Committee. 
The Committee gives weekly vocational 
talks to University women, and feels 
that its work is of decided interest and 
benefit to the girls. 


COLLEGIATE BUREAU OF OCCU 
PATIONS 


209 Congress Building, Detroit 
HELEN C. MUNROE, MANAGER 


The month has been a_ busy 


A meeting was arranged by the Col- 


one 


legiate Bureau of Occupations at the 
Central High School 
November 7. Miss 
gave a very practical 
tional Training and 
consisted mainly of 
school teachers and students. 
The Fourth Annual Vocational Con- 
ference was held at the University of 


auditorium on 
Helen 


talk on 


Jennett 
Voca- 
The 


high 


Education. 
audience 


Michigan on November 8th and 9th. 
The manager attended this and held 
conferences with individual students. 


A short talk was given by her on the 
work of the Detroit Collegiate Bureau 
of Occupations at the Table 
Conference. 

Edith Rockwood of the Civic 
Commerce Association of Minne- 
apolis visited Detroit, and gave us the 
facts concerning the formation of the 


Round 


Miss 


and 


Sureau for Trained Women there. The 
splendid backing that they have re- 
ceived from the organized forces of 
the community is an inspiration. 


This month has shown a new type of 
position for young women here in the 
work of stock record clerk in manu- 
facturing plants. It is not a difficult 
position, but requires accuracy and 
some initiative. Two assistants in 
libraries have been placed—one to do 
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special research work. One social serv- 
ice worker has been placed and other 
calls come which we have been 
unable to fill because of lack of persons 
with adequate training. One young 
woman will do lettering on blue prints. 

A striking illustration of the prob- 
lems of adaptation which must be met 
in putting college women in executive 


have 


positions in factories was instanced here 
this month. One factory wanted an 
educated young woman to undertake 
the work of departmental head over 
girls doing machine work. In order to 
avoid. union antagonism, the employer 
felt that the candidate must undergo a 
preliminary apprenticeship in the 
This found however to 
involve too arduous and constant work 


factory. was 
for this girl as it would for the average 
young person who has been spending 
most of her time in school. 


COLLEGIATE BUREAU OF OCCU- 
PATIONS 


409 Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Denver, Colo. 


THEODOSIA I. RAINES, SECRETARY 


Like the other Bureaus, we have 
found that the war has not opened up 
lucrative positions for women. 
is a great demand for girls to 
take the lower places formerly occu- 
pied by men, such as elevator pilots, 
telecraph messengers, operators of ma- 
chines, etc. There is a slight demand 
for inexperienced college girls to start 
in as clerks in some of the big business 
concerns, but for the high paid, experi- 


enced business woman there 
be but few chances just now. 


Placement work in Denver has been 
almost at a standstill during the month 
of November. Other employment agen- 
cies of the city say the same, and think 


many 
There 


seem to 
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it is due to the fact that big business 
is simply marking time until it sees 
what the effect of the next draft will 
be. The employment departments of 
several big business concerns have asked 
the manager to send girls to them that 
they may have them on file, but insist 
that they are making no changes at 
present. The few placements we have 
made, with one exception, have been in 
positions formerly held by men. 

The manager has been rather sur- 
prised at the number of college girls 
who have wanted to stop their school 
work and plunge into the business 
world. She has tried to show these 
persons the benefits to be derived, both 
for themselves and their future employ- 
ers, by their completing their college 
courses. The college girl is beginning 
to realize her opportunity in the busi- 
ness world, and possibly fearful that 
it is only a war time one, wishes to take 
immediate advantage of it. 

A bit of research work other than 
the investigation of occupations that 
the manager carries on regularly, is the 
compiling of a list of business women 
of Denver. We were spurred on to do 
this work just now by the questionnaire 
sent to us by the Boston Bureau and by 
the request for such a list from the 
State Food Conservation Board. The 
latter has asked us to aid them in get- 
ting all business women to list for some 
special work during war times. 


COLLEGIATE VOCATIONAL BU- 
REAU OF PITTSBURGH 


Fifth Floor, Bessemer Building 
ESTHER M. SMITH, DIRECTOR 
The need for special training beyond 
college education is being shown every 


day in the calls from employers, even 
in these war times, when the impres- 
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sion is abroad that any woman is in 
demand. The Pittsburgh Bureau has 
not found the latter statement to be 
true here. For women with technical 
equipment in scientific work, social 
work gr secretarial work, for example, 
there is never a dearth of positions; for 
women who have had no previous ex- 
perience, and who are interegjted in 
“anything,” we have difficulty in finding 
a suitable opening, where their educa- 
tion can be utilized, and where such 
women would be satisfied with the sal- 
ary and the future offered. 


We wish that all schools and col- 
leges where women are receiving their 
education could inform their students 
of what the world has to offer in the 
way of opportunities for self support 
and usefulness, even though they do 
not train the students definitely for 
such positions. Some colleges are able 
to prepare a girl for immediate service 
by offering courses in draughting, ele- 
mentary engineering, advanced chemis- 
try or other science, social service, busi- 
ness administration or other technical 
subjects. That there is need for this 
definite preparation is not doubted by 
any who do placement work among 
women. 

The Pittsburgh Bureau is planning 
for more constructive work in its edu- 
cational department, by the establish- 
ment of four new committees, whose 
titles indicate the character of their 
work as follows: Committee on Sur- 
veys and Investigation, Committee on 
Affiliation with colleges, Committee on 
Conferences, and Committee on Voca- 
tional Information. There are to be 
five members on every committee, more 
than that on the one on surveys, if 
needed. This latter committee is to 
assist Miss Elizabeth Kemper Adams 
in every way possible to secure infor- 
mation for her book on the trained 
woman at work. The _ information 
secured will also be valuable for our 
local Bureau. 
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The success of College Night has 
made it possible for the committees back 
of the work to feel free of financial 
worry for a time, and this will enable 
them to work out newer and bigger 
plans for the future. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE BUREAU OF 
OCCUPATIONS 


19 West 44th Street, N. Y. 


EMILIE J. HUTCHINSON, MANAGER 

The month of October, always a busy 
one for the New York Bureau, broke 
the record for placements. Ninety-five 
positions were filled of which nearly 
70 per cent were permanent. With the 
exception of a few days at election time 
the busy days have continued. 

The calls for clerical workers in banks 
which were numerous early in the fall 
have been much less frequent lately. 
Owing to the state of the bond market 
many banks have ceased to take on new 
help and some bond houses have actu- 
ally laid off employees. There has been 
an unusual demand for translators. This 
demand, likewise, seems to be approach- 
ing an end except for those who are 
familiar with the Scandinavian lan- 
guages or Portuguese. A number of 
secretarial positions have been filled in 
interesting and varied fields of work. 

Among the more exceptional posi- 
tions have been an assistant employ- 
ment manager in one of the largest city 
banks, an office manager of a motion 
picture company and of a press service 
company, manufacturing editor in a 
well established publishing house, and 
draughtswoman with a public service 
corporation. 

There is as yet no clear indication of 
the extent to which trained women are 
going to replace men, but the opinion 
seems to be common that the next six 
months will see a marked increase in 
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the demand for women in positions 
usually closed to them. This demand is 
most apparent at present in positions 
requiring training in chemistry,—un- 
fortunately a training that cannot be 
compressed into an emergency course. 


WOMAN’S OCCUPATIONAL BU- 
REAU FOR TRAINED 
WOMEN 


827 Andrus Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
MRS. MARGARET HUTTON ABELS, MANAGER 


The establishment of the Woman’s 
Occupational Bureau was long and anx- 
iously awaited and the manager and 
stenographer were scarcely divested of 
coat and hat on the opening day before 
the flood of applicants broke. For 
three weeks there has been no abate- 
ment of the flood. Applications by 
mail had been coming in for weeks 
before the Bureau was opened and are 
still coming. 

Most of the applicants are stenog- 
raphers and other office workers, school 
teachers tired of teaching, and women 
of middle age returning to remunera- 
tive occupations after years of home- 
keeping. 

There are numerous inquiries about 
war work and “how to get to the front.” 
The Bureau is encouraging those who 
are qualified to take the Civil Service 
examinations in response to the Gov- 
ernment’s request for ten thousand 
clerks and stenographers. There are, 
as yet, hardly any local war demands 
upon paid women workers but the war 
conditions have caused scores of women 
to seek employment. Some of these 
women have given their men to the 
nation’s service; some have had their 
resources curtailed by war _ losses; 
others find their incomes inadequate to 
meet the high prices, and yet others 
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would, in normal times, be attending 
schools and colleges. 

This Bureau has a host of well- 
wishers in Minneapolis including the 
newspapers, the Women’s clubs, the vo- 
cational departments of the University, 
the public schools, business colleges, 
and state and private employment 
agencies. The pleasantest of coopera- 
tive relations have been established. 

Calls from employers lag a bit be- 
hind the rush of applicants but they 
are now coming in as fast as they can 
be taken care of. Among the positions 
already filled are: manager in a 
woman’s exchange, clerk in a registrar’s 
office, industrial teacher in a state in- 
stitution, and office assistant in a branch 
of a charity organization. 

Our thanks for the help and encour- 
agement extended by our elder sisters 
to the baby of the Bureau family. 





WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL UNION AP- 
POINTMENT BUREAU 


264 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
FLORENCE JACKSON, DIRECTOR 


War activities still occupy the larger 
part of the horizon even though the 
actual demands for war workers are 
not many. The Bureau is trying to 
keep ahead of the game by studying 
the probable demand, and is collecting 
all the material it can on war course 
that are being offered. Any suggestions 
from other Bureaus as to methods of 
keeping continuously informed with the 
minimum expenditure of effort and time 
will be most welcome. In addition 
to service in the State War Service 
Education Committee, the Director is 
helping the State Food Conservation 
Committee in registering possible vol- 
unteer and paid workers. The Bureau 
is also helping the Census Survey Com- 
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mittee of the Massachusetts State 
Nurses’ Association by sending out 
cards to nurses on its lists. 

The Bureau is rejoicing over a valu- 
able addition to its staff in Miss Alice 
Main, who comes as a volunteer worker 
to tabulate the vocational material which 
has been and is being collected. Though 
this material has much of it been al- 
ready placed in the Bureau files, it has 
long been apparent that some one 
special person should give all her time 
to this work, Miss Main is having the 
assistance of Miss Nina Brown, for- 
merly of the Athenaeum staff, who is 
giving her advice and direction as to 
methods. 

We have welcomed during the month 
two particularly interesting visitors, 
Mrs. Thomas Carpenter of Buffalo, 
formerly Chairman of. the Vocational 
Committee of the Western New York 
Branch, and now devoting her time to 
war service in Food Conservation lines, 
and Miss E. M. MacRobert of London, 
Ontario, who is in charge of the Gov- 
ernment Public Employment Bureau, 
recently organized by the Province of 
Ottawa. During the summer about 600 
college women patriotically responded 
to the appeal for fruit pickers, and 
worked on fruit farms. Through Miss 
Marion Winnick, a member of the A. 
C. A. Vocational Committee, the Bu- 
reau is studying the agricultural situa- 
tion, with a view to work next spring. 
Mrs. Healy is continuing her study of 
vacancies caused by war conditions and 
reports more interest in the employ- 
ment of women in the Boston banks. 

The Bureau knew it was busy in 
October, but did not know how busy 
until it studied the October report. 
This showed 1,793 letters received and 
sent against 974 in October 1916; 86 
people placed against 65 in October, 
1916; 142 orders against 93 in October, 
1916. 

The colleges that the Director has 
visited are showing unusual interest in 
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vocational topics. This is undoubtely 
due to war conditions. 

The interest in after-care for mental 
patients is steadily increasing and there 
is found to be a great dearth of trained 
workers. It is proposed to form psy- 
chiatric units both for this county and 


first time. I enjoy getting it. 


Minn. 


ford, Pattonsburg, Mo. 


WHAT SOME OF OUR READERS THINK 
May I say that to me the Journal now is interesting—for the 


Mrs. Leo D. Crocker, Minneapolis, 


May I add how much I enjoy the magazine and what a fund 
of useful information it is providing those who take it. 
on so that it will not be wasted after I have finished with it. 
B. Davids, Vassar 1885; Philadelphia, Pa. 


The magazine is splendid and a great inspiration. 
Saunders Lindeke, President St. Paul Branch. 


Congratulations on the Journal. 


The Journal is so splendid that I want some friends whose 
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Europe to take care of such patients 
and Miss Jarrett, Chief of the Social 
Work in the Psychopathic Hospital in 
3oston, has asked the Bureau to assist 
her in finding candidates for training 
in that hospital, where an eight months’ 
course is given. 


I send it 
Lucy 








Caroline 


It is fine. Mrs. W. M. Ruther- 


colleges are not on the A. C. A. list to enjoy it for the coming year. 


I am, therefore, sending subscriptions. 


Roxbury, Mass. 


Let me express to you and Mrs. Martin my appreciation of 


Mrs. Wm. Holmes Martin, 


the Journal which has improved so very much under the new 


administration. 


The October number is very valuable. 
Sabin, President Milwaukee-Downer College. 


The Journal is a most welcome visitor. 


Ellen C. 


I read it with a sense 


of closer kinship than I used to because of my work in a woman’s 


college. 


educational universities are doing. 


President of Mills College. 


I feel the need of a vision long enough to see what the 
Atlantic coast colleges are doing as 


well as what the nearer co- 
Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, 
































FERRY HALL 


FOR GIRLS 


MAGINE a wooded campus on a bluff over- 
looking Lake Michigan, a park of twelve acres 
of picturesque ravines and brooks, with fine 
bracing air blowing through the trees. Place 

this campus in a residential center known for its 
homes of wealth and culture, twenty-eight miles 
from Chicago. Then you can get a suggestion of the 
superb location of erry Hall, the school for girls 
and young women at Lake Forest, Illinois. 


Here is a mid-western institution with the scholastic 
standing of the best Eastern schools—considered so 
by the strongest Eastern women’s colleges, which 
give it certificate privileges. "The mental life of the 
school calls for that self-mastery of a girl’s mind 
which commands concentration on the immediate 
task. Once she has gained this there is no need to 
worry about the quality of her intellectual fitre. 


The curriculum embraces four years of high-school 
work and college preparation, two years of junior- 
college work, and special courses in music, expres- 
sion, domestic arts and science. The proximity to 
Chicago enables the girls to take advantage of the 
cultural opportunities of that city. 


Ferry Hall stands for a vital type of practical 
Christianity that gives a peculiar tone to the school, 
easily recognized by visitors and acknowledged by 
the hundreds of purposeful women scattered among 
its alumnae in practically all the important cities of 
the United States. 

The beauty and extent of the campus lure the girls 
to an active outdoor life. A well-equipped gymna- 
sium, with a large modern swimming pool, furnishes 
opportunity for supervised exercise. The physical 
Cirector and a trained nurse have constant oversight 
of the girls’ physical condition. An artesian 
well guarantees the purity of the water. 

Ferry Hall is a splendid school for the girl who 
wants the intellectual training of the Eastern schools 
plus the advantages of an ideal mid-western location. 


A word of inquiry will bring details. Address 
THE PRINCIPAL, BoxE, Lake Forest, Ill. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


li is intended to notice in this department books and other publica- 
tions of educational and social interest, preference being given to those 


by members of the A.C. A. 


Copies should be sent immediately upon 


issue to the offices of THE JOURNAL, 934 Stewart Ave., Ithaca, N.Y. 


Tue Story oF CoorpERSTOWN 
By Ralph Birdsall, 
Christ Church. 


rector of 


The Arthur H. 


Crist Company, Cooperstown, 
N. Y. 
Into this book Mr. Birdsali 


has put the very spirit of old 
Cooperstown—old homes, old 
ways, old woods and the laké 
of Otsego, its shores haunted 
by Uncas, Chingachgook and 
Natty Bumppo. He has pre- 
sented a wealth of material old 
and new but the old is touched 
with a freshness and charm that 
make it seem as new. A quiet 
loveliness that breathes through 
the book from cover to cover 
is without doubt its most com- 
pelling claim to literature, but 
it is the exciting stories of pion- 
eer life, the bits of local his- 
tory and the gay doings of the 
belles and beaux of a former 
day that give the narrative life 
and verve and make it of real 
historical worth. Altogether it 
is the most satisfactory book 
ever written about Cooperstown, 
and there are several. 


LovE SoNGs 
By Sara Teasdale. New 
The Macmillan Company. 
$1.25. 


York . 
Price 
Teasdale 


Sara possesses in 


large measure the true poetic 
gift, vision and the ability to 
express that vision in felicitous 
phrase. Poets should not rea- 
son, let them sing, John Boyle 
©’Reilly of blessed memory 
once said, and truly if any one 
of our poets today has the sing- 
ing gift it is Miss Teasdale. 
These Love Songs are rightly 
named. Before they were pub- 
lished they received the prize 
for the best unpublished book 
of song offered by the Poetry 
Society of America. The book 
includes some lyrics 
from “Rivers to the Sea” and 


however 


a few others that have appeared 
in magazines. In private life 
Miss Mrs. Ernst 
Filsinger and her home is in 
St. Louis. 


Teasdale is 


My Moruer aAnp I 
3y E. G. Stern. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Price $1.00. 


the 
child of immigrant parents is a 


This autobiography of 
valuable contribution not only 
to our consideration of the im- 
migrant question but to the more 
immediately pressing problem of 
Americanization. It is the story 
of a young, eager, clear-minded 
girl athirst for knowledge, who 
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Mitts 


The 


Woman's College 
of the 


Pacific Coast 


Liberal and Fine Arts 
Domestic Arts and Sciences 
Campus of 140 Acres 


AURELIA HENRY REINHARDT, Ph.D., President 


Oakland, California 





The Homestead 


HILLSIDE 


Founded by Elizabeth H. Mead, 1883 
NORWALK, CONN. 


A school for girls, in a picturesque town, one 
hour from New York. From primary to college. 
Two residence houses, separate School House and 
Gymnasium. 


Admits by certificate to the leading colleges. 
Attractive General and Special Courses for girls 
who do not enter college. Practical Course in 
Household Science. Girls receive actual training 
in second residence house, the Lodge. 


Study of the individual girl. Protection against 
overstrain, but insistence on thorough work. Book- 
let on request. 


Margaret R. Brendlinger, A.B., Vassar 
Vida Hunt Francis, B.L., Smith } Principals 


June Fete of the Senior Department 








from the very first dawn of the 
larger reasoning sees the vision 
of the fuller, freer life in the 
country of her adoption and sets 
her face resolutely toward ac- 
quiring that which her young 
American friends expect as a 
matter of course. It is a pathe- 
tic story and the pathos lies 
mainly in the endeavor of this 
young creature to win to her 
way of thinking a father obdur- 
ate, steeped in the mediaeval 
ideas Of a Russian-Polish rabbi 
and a mother ambitious for her 
children according to her light, 
but limited by age-old traditions 
regarding women that wrap her 
about and through which she 
can perceive but dimly. It is an 
engrossing narrative, pulsing 
with human _ interest, with 
pages here and there that grip 
the reader’s throat and set him 
thinking of how much more 
might be done in this great 
country of ours to abolish racial 
hatreds and intolerance and de- 
velop the neighborliness that 
alone will give the immigrant, 
especially the immigrant woman, 
a sense of home with us. 


WoMEN IN SCIENCE 


By H. J. Mozans. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 


Many a book has been writ- 
ten on the achievements of 
women in letters, arts, and in- 
dustry but what they have done 
in science has been a compara- 
tively neglected field. Dr. Moz- 
ans in this work has sought to 
prove that from the earliest be- 
ginnings woman has shown the 
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ordered, the scientific mind; and 
he traces the development of 
that mind from the days of the 
supremacy of Athens, through 
Italy, Gaul and England down 
to modern times, giving ex- 
amples of the illustrious women 
of each age. It is a comprehen- 
sive work, winningly presented, 
and probably as accurate in the 
main as such findings ever are, 
but one wishes that more stress 
had been placed on women in 
science in the last half of the 
nineteenth and the first years of 
the twentieth which 
have made so brave a showing, 
and that the women selected by 
way of illustration had included 


centuries 


all the really conspicuous names. 
To omit for instance from the 
women in astronomy such a 
well-known name as that of the 
late Agnes Clerke whose work 
has received the plaudits of the 
best men in that field of science. 
whrle lesser names are mention- 
ed, implies a lack of acquaint- 
ance with astronomical history. 
Dr. 
armed criticism at the outset by 
stating in the preface to his book 
that much must be omitted and 


Mozans, however, has dis- 


that he does not pretend to be 
infallible. 


Tue TrapE UNIon WoMAN 
New York: D. 
Price $1.75 net. 


3y Alice Henry. 
Appleton & Co. 
Miss Henry as is well known 
is the official lecturer of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Trade Union 
League of America. In getting 
together the facts contained in 
this book and interpreting them 
in the light of keen social criti- 
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cism she has performed a dis- 
tinguished service to the organ- 
ization she represents and at the 
same time has given the general 
reader a good, non-technical 
digest of conditions underlying 
and intermingling with the 
movement. The book shows 
how the wage-earning women 
are becoming exceedingly active 
in the general labor movement 
and are making claims for more 
control over their toil. The 
reason why the great majority 
of them are demanding the vote 
is not that they may exercise a 
novel power but that they may 
possess and use the same instru- 
ment of social control that men 
do. “No clear-eyed woman can 
work long,” says Miss Henry 
“without realizing how  un- 
equally social burdens are al- 
lotted.” 


THe Crry WorKEr’s Worip 
By Mary K. Simkhovitch. New 


York: The Macmillan Company. 
Price $1.25. 


Mrs. Simkhovitch needs no 
introduction to readers of this 
magazine. Her work at Green- 
wich Settlement house in New 
York is familiar to most college 
women whether they have 
studied sociology or not. In 
this book she takes up various 
phases of the lives of certain 
classes who dwell and work in 
cities, and tells how these 
classes are by no means united 
at the present time but that they 
are gradually gaining a common 
consciousness the substance of 
which is “that life shall hold for 
them the same emoluments, 
treasures, values as for the more 
favored classes.” 


Two of the annual Pulitzer prizes were not awarded this 


year by the Columbia University trustees—that of $1,000 for 
the best American novel and that of $1,000 for the best original 
American play. The prize of $2,000 for the best book of the year 
on the history of the United States, was awarded to J. J. Jusserand, 
the French Ambassador, for his work entitled ‘With Americans 
of Past and Present Days.” The prize of $500 for the best editorial 
article written during the year was awarded to Frank H. Simonds, 
of the New York “Tribune,” for an editorial on the first anni- 
versary of the sinking of the Lusitania. As stated in the book 
review department in the September Journal Mr. Herbert Bayard 
Swope won the prize for Journalism for his report of conditions 
in Germany during the first two years of the war. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 
Community Merchandising 


The opening of a store by one unit of the Michigan Division 
is most significant. It was proposed to make a food exchange to 
which the women of the country might bring their fruits, vegetables 
and over-supply of canned goods and where the women in the city 
could secure these things. It seems likely that if this idea becomes 
popular, permanent community food centers may work out. 

A circular headed: “Dear Local Chairman: Will you not try 
this plan in your home city?” was sent out generally, from which 
the facts explaining the enterprise have been taken. ‘The project 
is a part of the big campaign of food conservation. All women 
of the country districts and women in the city who have had a 
surplus in their gardens, and desired to dispose of some of it, were 
asked to notify the chairman of the Food Conservation Committee, 
and to send their surplus to the store. Women were on hand at the 
store to sell the produce, and all that was not sold was taken to the 
canning center on the following day. The proceeds from the sale 
of the canned goods will be used for some local philanthropy. 





Advisory Headquarters for Women 


If the army we send away is to be a very large one, there are 
going to be many little families left, young mothers and little chil 
dren. Some of them will be inexperienced young women and on 
their frail shoulders will fall the heavy burden of the family care,— 
on a limited income. ‘They will sorely need advice from some sort 
of an intelligent friend. There will be questions which will daily 
occur, where the income is hardly large enough for the requirements 
of the family, the questions which concern education and discipline 
of the children. There will be property to be relinquished and prop- 
erty to be retained, and there will be the ever present question which 
concerns the best way to buy food and fuel. 

It is hoped that there may be established in every town and 
every hamlet in this great country a sort of advisory headquarters 
where information of all kinds pertaining to the home may be readily 
obtained and where women may go if they choose for advice, con- 
solation, sympathy and courage. 
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North Carolina’s Way 


As soon as the North Carolina Division of the Woman’s Com- 
mittee learned that there was to be a cantonment of some sixty thou- 
sand men near Charlotte, they at once began to lay their plans to 
cooperate with the city authorities in making the camp what they 
would desire it to be. The State Chairman, Mrs. Eugene Reilly, 
writes us that the Committee on Safeguarding Moral and Spiritual 
Forces has been most active in arranging with all the women’s or- 
ganizations of the community to provide entertainment for the sol- 
diers. They have arranged that every organization in the town shall 
adopt or stand sponsor for one company of men, furnishing them 
with amusements, magazines and books, inviting them to church and 
to dinner, opening their club or society rooms to them, and in every 
way possible surrounding them with wholesome and friendly in- 
fluences. The Committee Chairman writes that the women are 
planning to be just as attentive to the soldiers who come to them 
as strangers from New England as they are to their own boys, 
“and,” she adds, “we expect that strangers will do the same for 
our boys.” 


France Accepts Womens Hospital Unit 


That the French government will accept the first mobile hos- 
pital unit composed entirely of American women, has been an- 
nounced to Dr. Caroline Finley, director of the unit, by the French 
High Commissioner, Tardieu. 

In July this woman’s unit, which is accredited to the New 
York Infirmary for Women and Children and has the backing of 
the National American Suffrage Association, was offered to the 
United States government. Women, however, are not eligible to 
the U. S. Medical Reserve Corps upon which the government draws 
for its medical quota, and the offer was reluctantly declined. ‘The 


women then tendered their unit to the French nation and were re- 
ceived with open arms. 


“Since America’s entrance into the war, this is the greatest gift 
to France,” is the way one of the French Commission characterizes 
the work these women have undertaken. 





